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FOREWORD 


O TEXT is more frequently quoted in 
discussions about reunion and ecumenical problems than our Lord’s 
prayer: “That they may be one. . . .” But how many, in citing His 
words, recall that they were spoken on the occasion of the Last 
Supper ; or rather, that the eucharistic context of the words is highly 
relevant? 

“Liturgy and reunion” is not an artificial linking of terms. Quite 
simply, by divine institution no other factor is more pertinent to the 
unity of the Church than the Eucharist, whether unity be understood 
of those actually within the Church or, more broadly, of uniting to 
the Church those who are not now members. 

The grace of the Eucharist is first and foremost the grace of unity. 
St. Paul’s words, “We, though many, are one body, all of us who 
partake of the one bread” (1 Cor. 10:17), were restated in precise 
theological terms by St. Thomas: “The grace (res) of this Sacra- 
ment is the unity of the Mystical Body” (Summa III, 73, 3). The 
Eucharist creates unity. If therefore “active participation” in the 
Eucharist means anything, it must include a God-inspired zeal to 
translate that unity into practice. God’s Gift becomes our personal 
and corporate responsibility. 

It is in the Eucharist that we Catholics receive the divine love with 
which to embrace our fellow members. Every Mass, moreover, 
strengthens the bonds that unite us to our Holy Father and to our 
Bishop. But it is the Eucharist too, the New Covenant in Christ’s 
blood, that obligates us, and gives us the divine energy, to work for 
the fuller realization of that Covenant among the “other sheep” of 
Christ. 

The “solemn prayers” of Good Friday for those in and out of the 
Church are the daily intentions of the Eucharist, because in them 
the Church has spelled out for us most explicitly the intentions of the 
Savior of mankind on the cross. Unless we priests succeed in con- 
vincing our people that participation in holy Mass entails a Christ- 
like love and concern for pagans, Mohammedans, Jews, Orthodox 
and other non-Catholic Christians, we have not taught them the 
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Mass. As a test of whether we have done so, we might profitably leaf 
through our “Mass intentions” book : if our faithful fail to “use” the 
Mass more generously for other than purely private intentions, where 
does the fault lie? 

But the “grace of this Sacrament” is something of immediate 
concern not only to Catholics. “Unless youeat . . . ” (John 6:54). 
Without the grace of the Eucharist no one can be saved. This grace 
— the unity of the Mystical Body — may be had before the actual 
reception of the Sacrament, however, by a desire for it, as with 
baptism (cf. Summa III, 73, 3). But unless there is such a desire for 
the grace of the Eucharist, for unity, at least an implicit desire, there 
can be no living bond with the Mystical Body, the holy Catholic 
Church, apart from which there is no salvation. The Eucharist is 
basic in the whole question of reunion. 

We Catholics must therefore be grateful to the Spirit of unity, 
whose inspirations are in our day so strikingly apparent. A desire 
for the Eucharist is, however gropingly and confusedly, becoming 
ever more explicit among our non-Catholic brethren. A recent issue 
of The Christian Century, for instance, in a survey of contemporary 
Protestant church building points out that in the vast majority of 
instances the new churches are not pulpit-centered but altar-centered. 

Our present issue of WorsHIP hopes to be a modest contribution 


to reunion — which in last analysis can itself not be other than altar- 
centered. An article on Catholic liturgy and the Jews arrived too late 
to be included and will appear in our next number. 


Our Authors: — Dr. James Kritzeck is assistant professor of 
Oriental Studies, Princeton University. At present he is working 
in Cairo on an introduction to Islamic theology. — Dom Gregory 
Bainbridge, monk of Chevetogne in Belgium, has had good oppor- 
tunities for studying at first hand religious life in Greece and among 
the members of the Russian emigration. — Rev. Cornelius Bouman, 
a deacon in both the Russian and Roman rites, is lecturer of Liturgy 
at the Catholic University of Nijmegen in Holland and has taught 
several summers at the Notre Dame liturgy school.— Miss Ade 
Bethune, well-known religious artist from Newport, R.I., manages 
the St. Leo Shop in that city and has for years been closely associated 
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with the Catholic Art Quarterly. — Rev. Josef A. Jungmann, S.J., 
one of our associate editors and author of The Mass of the Roman 
Rite and other volumes on liturgy and catechetics, is profesor of 
liturgy at Innsbruck and editor of the Zeitschrift fiir katholische 
Theologie. The present article first appeared in Tijdschrift voor 
Liturgie, XLII,3, and was translated for WorsHIP by Mr. William 
Naberhaus, an American seminarian studying at Innsbruck. — Rev. 
John P. Dolan, C.S.C., profesor of History at Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, has the Reformation and Erasmiana as his special field. During 
the five years he was chaplain for the Office of the U.S. High Com- 
mission for Germany, he was active with the Una Sancta movement 
and worked with H. Jedin of the Corpus Catholicorum, writing 
one of the volumes of that series. — Dr. Herman A. Preus is pro- 
fessor of New Testament Exegesis and Symbolics at the Luther 
Theological Seminary in St. Paul.— Dom Bernard Orchard, O.S.B., 
is headmaster of the school of Ealing Abbey, London, and editor 
of A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture; collaborating with 
him on the article was a younger confrere from the same abbey, 
Dom Edmund Flood. — Dr. Willis Nutting, a former Anglican min- 
ister, is a faculty member of Notre Dame University, and author of 
Reclamation of Independence. — Rev. Austin Mohrbacher, a native 
of Minnesota, since his ordination in the Byzantine Rite at Rome 
two years ago has been actively engaged in the work of the Russian 
Center of Fordham University. — Frater Regis N. Barwig, O.S.B., 
is a theology student of St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, Ill.— Rev. 
Aelred H. Tegels, O.S.B., a monk of St. John’s Abbey, has been 
pursuing advanced studies in liturgy at Louvain and Paris. He at- 
tended this summer’s meeting of the Saint Sergius Conferences on 
which he reports. — Dom Bede Winslow, O.S.B., of St. Augustine’s 
Abbey, Ramsgate, England, is the editor of The Eastern Churches 
Quarterly. Dom Gregory van der Kleij, of Chevetogne, helped him 
with the listing of continental books and reviews. — Rev. Clifford 
Howell, S.J., associate editor of WorsHiPp and author of several 
books on the liturgy, makes Birmingham, England, headquarters 
for his apostolate of writing, lecturing and conducting liturgical 
missions. Godfrey L. Diekmann, O.S.B. 
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ISLAM AND CHRISTIAN UNITY 


HE very 
existence of Islam, or Mohammedanism, as the religious faith of 
more than one-seventh of the total estimated population of the 
world is a forceful indictment against a divided Christian Church. 

Islam is even, in some degree, the creation of Christian disunity. 
For when in the seventh century Mohammed began his vigorous 
purification of Arabian polytheism by preaching the restoration of 
the religion “of Abraham, . . . Isaac, Jacob, the Tribes [of Israel] 

. and Jesus” (Koran 2:136), the Christianity with which he 
came in contact was weak and ill-informed owing to protracted in- 
ternal strife, schism, and open heresy. 

The young “prophet” never did hear a satisfactory elucidation 
of the central Christian mysteries, with the consequence that the 
Judaic content came to dominate his mission and the Christian 
elements were reduced and garbled in the Koran and in subsequent 
Islamic thought. 


CHRISTIAN DISUNITY 


Islam soon became the price paid for much wider Christian disunity. 
The price was gigantic: the ultimate near-total loss to the Christian 
Church of every one of its ancient centers in Asia and Africa, with 
the sole exceptions of Ethiopia and parts of India. 

To be sure, some Christianity did survive, with various fortunes 
and in various forms, under Islamic domination, and even played 
an important role in the development of Islamic civilization; but 
the tremendous, rapid and bloodless defection of Christians to Islam 
must be attributed in great part to those same inter-Christian con- 
flicts which had robbed the faithful of sacramental life, grace and 
— in the end — faith. The lands of our Lord and His apostles, of 
Paul, Clement, Gregory and Augustine remain predominantly Mos- 
lem lands to this day. 

Even when a revitalized Christendom turned its energies to Islam 
at the end of the eleventh century, it was partly to cloak the Great 
Schism of 1054 and divisive tendencies in the West. In Spain and 
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Sicily territory was permanently recovered from Islam by force, but 
the Crusade in the Holy Land came eventually to failure. Christian 
disunity was likewise a major factor in that failure, not only the 
schism separating East from West, but also the quarrels among 
Western Christians themselves. 

More disturbing even than the theory and practice of the Crusade 
was the inability of the Christian Church, in the very land of its 
birth, to manifest either its unity or its apostolicity. The selfsame 
spirit of discord, rivalry and frightened alliance with unreligious and 
even downright irreligious aims of “Western” nations has dogged 
and paralyzed the Christian apostolate in Moslem lands ever since. 

Obviously, therefore, the reunion of the Christian Church is a 
central imperative in connection with the Christian encounter with 
Islam. As long as a Moslem family must guard the keys to the Holy 
Sepulchre because of the mutual distrust and endless squabblings 
of the Christian groups inside, and as long as there are dozens of 
assorted patriarchs of Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem and 
Alexandria, a Moslem cannot be expected to grasp easily the true 
meaning and fact of Christian unity as stated in the Creed. 

But there is more to the problem than that. Complete and perfect 
reunion of the dissident Christian bodies in the Islamic world is 
certainly not “just around the corner.” In many parts of that world, 
too — in North Africa, Arabia, Iran, Pakistan, and Southeast Asia, 
for example —there is virtually no living Christian tradition on 
which to fall back. Or what of tropical Africa, where Islam is today 
enjoying her own greatest missionary successes since the conversion 
of the Mongols and the Turks? 

Such factors as these require that Islam be given special thought 
both in regard to Christian unity itself, and to the wider problems 
of the world apostolate. 

The whole question of Islam in relation to the Christian aposto- 
late is too large and complex to treat in one short essay.! Inasmuch 
as the role of the liturgy in Christian reunion is emphasized in other 
studies in this issue, I should like briefly to comment on its role in 
the Christian encounter with Islam. 


*For a longer introduction to the subject see my article “Jews, Christians, 
and Moslems,” The Bridge, ed. John M. Oesterreicher, Vol. III (New York, 
1958), pp. 84-121. 
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Fundamentally, in my opinion, that role is twofold: one of attrac- 
tion and one of education. 


ATTRACTION 
The former aspect might be summarized in this way: the liturgy of 
the Christian Church, in its most inclusive denotation, possesses 
a wealth of elements capable of exerting great attraction to Christian 
truths upon Moslems of good will. 

The Islamic “community of true believers” (Arabic, ummah) 
finds its type, like the Christian Church, in the union of the offspring 
of Abraham, the chosen people of Israel. Like the Church, too, Islam 
claims to have a mission to all nations which is assured of Divine 
favor and of eventual success. Islam also has, though normally in an 
arrested and undeveloped state, common Judaic elements from 
which also so much of Christian worship is derived. 

Although there is no sacramental system in Islam, no priesthood, 
and only a very rudimentary prescribed liturgical life, Islam does 
have an outstanding devotion to prayer, both to formal public 
worship and to private prayer. Allah is Jehovah. The uplifting of the 
mind and heart to Him (though it is not through Christ in the Holy 
Spirit) is at once understood and deeply revered by Moslems. Their 
public prayer has its hours, postures and leaders in common with 
Christian prayer. 

In the old and influential Islamic movement called Sufism, in 
fact (which shares common origins, means, and ends with Western 
monasticism), the Islamic tradition of prayer broke clear of the 
limitations of Koranic theology and soared, in the opinion of those 
most qualified to judge,” to the level of infused contemplation and 
supernatural mysticism; the works of al-Hallaj, al-Rimi, and ibn- 
al-‘Arabi, for instance, are permanent achievements of the praying 
Moslem soul, and could have no greater recommendation than that 
their thought has been suggested to have influenced the writings of 
St. John of the Cross. 

In the Sufi tradition there is to be found the nearest Islamic equiva- 
lent to the Christian “religious life” — with eremetism, monasticism, 
mendicantism, and even “third orders.” In the attitudes and highly 


* See the various works on this subject by Louis Massignon, Louis Gardet, 
and Jacques Maritain. 
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developed liturgical life of these groups lie the closest connection 
with the Christian liturgy; their freer thought and searching prayer 
has led to contacts which only the lack of space forbids me to 
chronicle. 

But even popular or “folk” Islam is replete with possibilities for 
the acceptance of Christian liturgical meaning. Many old mosques 
are former Christian churches, to begin with; they have been 
stripped, but, as in Protestantism, the pulpit remains. Islam has 
its festivals, too, its saints and martyrs, its shrines, processions and 
litanies. On the level of “sacramentals” it has its relics, holy water, 
tapers, medals, and rosaries on which are recited the ninety-nine 
attributes of God; the “sacramentals” are particularly important 
in Shi‘ite Islam, the “Protestant” branch. I think no one who has 
seen in Zanzibar the solemn commemoration of the martyrdom of 
the sons of ‘Ali could doubt the significance, parallel, and possible 
bridge which that Moslem “liturgy” represents. 

Recently I saw some young Moslems teaching one another to 
make the sign of the cross in the Holy Sepulchre. Such a thing is 
possible because Islam, though wrong, is not nearly so wrong as it is 
incomplete. Christ and the Holy Spirit are there, but they are not 
understood. 


EDUCATION 
It is at this point that the educational power of the Christian liturgy 
enters the question. For there is one extremely precious basis for 
theological dialogue between Christianity and Islam which is absent 
from Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, and the like; that is the fact 
that the Koran professes the divine revelation of the Old and New 
Testaments. Of course there is a Moslem theory about the “corrup- 
tion” of these books to be gotten around, but essentially the problem 
is to familiarize the Moslem with them. 

Therein lies the hope and challenge for the Christian apostolate 
in the Islamic world. 

Several initiatives in this apostolate have borne, thank God, 
startlingly successful fruit in recent times. One might mention, among 
other things, the work of the Dominican Fathers in Cairo, whose 
excellent studies in Islamic theology and mysticism have established 
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favorable contacts between them and Moslem scholars; or the 
example of the Benedictines at Toumliline in Morocco, whose 
priory has for the past several years been the scene of a unique 
experiment in Christian-Moslem dialogue; or the many-sided zeal 
of the White Fathers and of the Little Brothers and Sisters of Jesus, 
who are following the heroic example of Charles de Foucauld. 

Fortunately Arabic is already a liturgical language of the Church.* 
Could not today’s Moslem be as deeply impressed as (and better 
informed than) Mohammed himself was by the Christian liturgy? 
“You shall surely find the nearest to the true believers in friendship 
are those who say, “We are Christians.’ That is because there are 
priests and monks among them” (Koran 5:85). 

For where else but in the Sacrifice, in the psalms,‘ in the careful, 
orderly, coherent and calculated presentation of the truths of revela- 
tion in the Christian liturgy can the Moslem better find the answers 
to those perplexing problems with which the Koran leaves him 
concerning Christ? In what sense is Christ “the Word”? Who is the 
Holy Spirit? Why was Christ born by the Virgin birth? How did He 
perform miracles? What is the meaning of His passion, death, and 
resurrection? There is even Mohammed’s statement on that matter 
which the explicit knowledge of the Church received from the Holy 


Spirit only in 1854: “Every Adam’s son coming into the world is 
touched by sin, except the Mother of Jesus and her Son.” 5 
James Kritzeck 


*It is used by the Copts of the Alexandrian Rite, the Syrians and Maron- 
ites of the Antiochene Rite, and the Melkites of the Byzantine Rite, and, 
among dissident Oriental Churches, by the patriarchates of Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem of the Orthodox Church, and by the Syrian Jacobite 
Church of the Monophysites. A few further remarks may be found in my 
article “Language and the Apostolate,” Unitas, Vol. VII, no. 2 (Summer, 
1955), pp. 77-81. 

“The psalms are specifically mentioned several times, and are the only 
book of the Bible to be quoted directly in the Koran. 

°On this point see G. C. Anawati, O.P., “Islam and the Immaculate Con- 
ception,” The Dogma of the Immaculate Conception, ed. E. D. O’Connor, 
C.S.C. (University of Notre Dame, 1958), pp. 447-61. 





EASTERN PIETY 


HE subject seems to be in every- 
one’s mind; every writer on Orthodoxy agrees that the liturgy is 
the source of all piety. Here are two recent examples: the Zeit- 
Schrift fiir katholische Theologie 1959, no. 1, begins a long article 
on the descent into hell and the resurrection by emphasizing this 
point; in Irénikon 1959, no. 2, Professor Leo Zander (Russian 
Orthodox) exclaims, “Our liturgy is the most precious thing we 
have!” 

Before we tackle the question in our turn, we must make perfectly 
clear what precisely the question is. I propose to speak of Orthodox 
piety as I know it; in other words, to try to give some notion of 
the religious life of members of the Greek and Russian Orthodox 
Churches separated from Rome and living in Europe. Unfortunately 
I cannot speak of American Orthodoxy — though I imagine there 
is a great deal to be said — because I am not sufficiently familiar 
with American conditions to be able to characterize them adequately. 

My remarks furthermore will apply directly only to the Russians 
and Greeks, though I think it safe to say that they hold good for 
the other Orthodox Churches also. 

Another vitally important preliminary must be a request to the 
Catholic reader to realize the unique character of Orthodoxy, very 
close to Catholicism in most of its beliefs and in its fundamental 
constitution, but very different in religious psychology and in prac- 
tical, concrete forms of government. 

In the Catholic Church we are used to a highly organized, cen- 
tralized authoritarian regime. Orthodoxy considers as one of its 
greatest values its local freedom and its lack of central organization. 
It is ready to admit the practical disadvantages but, on the whole, 
would say that the price is worth paying. 

I insist on this point, because it will immediately explain why 
there can be no question of my quoting encyclicals, constitutions, 
instructions or any other documents corresponding to those which 
emanate from the Holy See of Rome. 
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To what extent and in what way does the liturgy of the Orthodox 
Church nourish and guide the religious life of the faithful? 


LITURGICAL ROOTS 
The first thing to note here is that, practically speaking, private 
prayerbooks are absolutely unknown and that few prayers exist 
apart from liturgical texts or texts very closely inspired by liturgical 
texts. It is typical of the lack of understanding that exists between 
Christians of different allegiances that when in 1958 a group of 
English Anglican religious visited Russian Orthodox monasteries, 
the good Englishmen should have attempted to discuss with their 
hosts the relative merits of Sulpician, Ignatian and other forms of 
mental prayer! The Russians, not unnaturally, had not the vaguest 
notion of what their guests were talking about. This does not mean 
that the Russians had no spiritual life; it means that their spiritual 
life was based on something that was not a daily set half-hour of 
formal meditation. 

No prayerbooks, no meditation, let us add: no devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, no novenas, no way of the cross, no visits to or Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament, no rosary even. What then is left? 
The sacraments and the divine office. Unless I am much mistaken, 
that is what many writers on Orthodoxy would answer, and leave 
it at that. The picture however would be incomplete. 

For the Orthodox the divine office is still a living thing, a public 
and much appreciated service in Church, and not just a small pock- 
et-sized book called a breviary which has become an “obligation” 
for priests; but it would be a mistake to believe that there are no 
extra-liturgical devotions in the Orthodox Church. 

Apart from such fundamentals as the attentive, prayerful reading 
of holy Scripture, especially the Gospels and the psalms, there are 
various canons and acathisti (long poetical prayers often of great 
beauty and profound theological thought) in honor of the mysteries 
of our Lord, the Blessed Virgin and the saints; there are such peni- 
tential exercises as the metanias or prostrations; there are morning 
and evening prayers for private use; there is, above all, the famous 
Jesus prayer. 

Having recognized this we shall have avoided the common pitfall 
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of over-simplification. The religious life of our Orthodox Christian 
is not nourished solely by his participation in the liturgical life of 
the Church. At the same time, however, we must admit that the 
liturgy is far and away the largest and most vital element in his 
spiritual formation. 


SACRAMENTAL LIFE 
For a traditional pious Orthodox layman attached to his Church this 
liturgical piety will consist first of all in a participation in the 
sacraments. 

Shortly after birth he will have been baptized and confirmed, he 
will have been solemnly introduced into the church and the Christian 
community, he will from this very early age have been considered a 
full member of Christ’s Church participating fully through sacra- 
mental communion (from babyhood) in the holy Eucharist, the 
source of the Church’s unity and sanctification. 

On reaching the age of reason he will have begun the practice 
of sacramental confession. The Russian Church seems to be as 
strict on this point as the Roman Church. The Greek Church does 
her best to persuade her children to come to confession, and many 
do so, but the majority seem to feel that a general absolution without 
confession is quite sufficient. This is a weak point in Greek disci- 
pline, a point moreover of which the Greek authorities are painfully 
conscious. 

Until recently, persons having attained the age of reason received 
holy Communion seldom, at most four times a year, and always 
prepared very seriously for these Communions by fasting, reading 
special prayers and going to confession. Latterly, in all parts of the 
Orthodox world, the movement for more frequent Communion has 
been making rapid progress and it is probably exact to say that 
most fervent members of the younger generation approach the 
sacraments at the very least once a month, some even every Sunday 
and feastday. But, frequent Communion means a less exacting prep- 
aration and this creates a certain uneasiness amongst many people. 

It is worth mentioning also that the sacrament of anointing (ex- 
treme unction) is, more particularly but not exclusively in Greek 
practice, used much more than in the Catholic Church. Its use is 
not restricted to cases of serious illness; but just as Catholics seek 
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sacramental absolution for venial sins, so do the Orthodox ask te be 
anointed sacramentally even though they may be suffering from no 
serious malady. “Nobody is perfectly healthy.” 

Our survey of Orthodox sacramental life will be complete if we 
mention matrimony and holy orders. 

There is, I take it, no need to insist on the validity of Orthodox 
orders. The Catholic Church has never doubted that Orthodox bish- 
ops and priests are real bishops and priests (some Orthodox theo- 
logians, however, are ready to deny the validity of Catholic orders!). 

The Catholic teaching on marriage, according to which the min- 
isters of the sacrament are the contracting parties themselves, 
is absolutely foreign to Orthodox theology. As in every other sacra- 
ment, the minister of holy matrimony is the priest who bestows the 
Church’s blessing on the bride and bridegroom and on their mutual 
bond. 

Earlier in our survey we mentioned the divine office. There would 
be no indiscreet revealing of secrets if we were to say that with the 
exception of a very few religious orders, the divine office in the 
Latin Church is moribund. On Pentecost Sunday 1959 the Roman 
Pontiff celebrated Vespers for the first time in 89 years! The 
Orthodox Patriarch of Moscow celebrates solemn Vespers and 
Matins almost every Saturday evening and on many other feasts as 
well. 

As far as I know, every parish church in cities like Moscow, 
Athens or Salonica celebrates Vespers and Matins every day in the 
week and the attendance is good, considering that few people are 
free. This fact seems to me worth mentioning because the contrast 
is so appalling with the patriarchal basilicas in Rome. Poverty- 
stricken Greece can sing Vespers and Matins every day in tens of 
churches, while the immensely powerful and wealthy Catholic 
Church cannot even do the same in the great churches of Rome. 
Would it be rash to conclude from these facts that the office means 
something in Greece and that in Rome it means precious little? 


IN PRACTICE 
The time has come to draw certain conclusions from the facts as- 
sembled. We have seen that the sacraments play an important part 
in the life of the average Orthodox Christian, that he apparently 
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sets store by and appreciates the divine office, that he has certain 
extra-liturgical devotions. The question we must now discuss is: 
how does he enter into the liturgical life of his Church? 

At the outset, I must make it clear that I am going to be less 
enthusiastic than most of my predecessors and contemporaries 
who treat this subject. (An important and well-informed exception 
is P. Ludger Bernhard, “Athosménchtum und Liturgie” in Liturgie 
und Moénchtum XXIX, 1958.) Generalities based on superficial 
knowledge are of little help. 

On the other hand, I have no intention, in this second part of my 
article, of giving a negative criticism or of withdrawing what I said 
in the first part. My aim is to give an objective appreciation, insofar 
as anyone can hope to achieve this most difficult of results. 

There are shadows to the picture. In the first place, many Ortho- 
dox Churches cling to an archaic form of language more or less 
completely unintelligible to the ordinary Christian. The fact that 
people know phenomenal quantities of liturgical texts by heart 
should not delude anyone. One can still find in some countries 
scarcely literate old villagers who know by heart the entire office 
of the dead in Latin without understanding one single word. The 
same thing is common in Greece and Russia. 

The difficulty of understanding is further increased by the fact 
that the liturgical texts are mostly in poetical form and many 
of them are far from straightforward in construction. Add to this 
that a majority, alas, of the clergy, at least in Greece, have only 
grade school education; they are therefore no more capable of 
understanding the texts than the simple faithful themselves. 

Then there is the undoubted fact that the manner of celebrating 
the eucharistic Liturgy (the Mass) as handed down by tradition is 
as unsatisfactory — neither more nor less so — as that of the Roman 
Mass: silent Canon covered by more or less appropriate hymns 
which, however, completely obscure the structure, and in general 
silent recitation of almost all the sacerdotal prayers. 

Certain attempts are being made to remedy this state of affairs, 
but these are held in check by two obstacles : the extraordinary con- 
servatism of the faithful, who are all too ready to discover a heresy 
in even the most innocuous modification, and secondly, the fact 
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that scientific liturgical study, after a most fruitful period in Russia 
before the revolution, has as yet scarcely begun in Greece and has 
not yet been taken up again by the Russians. So there is no one to 
give a lead. 

A final negative point is that too many Orthodox Christians at- 
tach too much importance to secondary functions: services of 
thanksgiving or intercession, or offices for the dead, seeing in these 
rather than in the liturgy itself the essence of their life of worship. 
Orthodox writers themselves will inveigh against pious people who, 
paying no heed to the injunction at the beginning of the Canon, 
“Let us stand as we ought, let us stand with fear, let us give heed 
to offer in peace the holy oblation,” choose this moment to light a 
candle and make their devotions before some specially venerated 
icon! 

I hasten to add that such aberrations must be altogether excep- 
tional, for in general, the congregation is attentive to these frequent 
calls to order, especially when they are delivered as they should be. 


COMPARISON AND CONTRAST 
We can now make our final step to the point where all the paths 
we have been pursuing meet. The liturgy of the Orthodox Church 


has certain incomparable riches which are to a large extent lacking 
in the Latin Church. It is popular in the good sense, colorful, ex- 
pressive and, on occasion, of an utterly other-worldly beauty. With- 
out being in the least sensual, it appeals to and sanctifies all the 
senses: hearing by the music (a good choir is most desirable in 
Orthodox worship), sight by the sacramentality of the icons, smell 
by the perfume of the incense so abundantly used, taste by the body 
and blood of Christ and various blessed foods, and touch perhaps 
by the frequent anointings. 

Much of that exists in the Latin Church, it is true, but the sym- 
bols in the East are realities: the bread is real bread, the wine is 
red, the catechumen is literally buried with Christ in the total im- 
mersion of baptism, when one is sprinkled with holy water it is as 
though one had gone under a shower, and so forth. The simplest of 
mortals can understand what is being done, what he is doing. This 
is an important point which the Western liturgical movement would 
do well to study. 
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On the whole, though human imperfection and negligence are to 
be found everywhere, still on the whole, the Orthodox clergy know 
what it is to lead their congregation in worship. 

To begin with, the hierarchy is respected: the bishop is a bishop 
and not soine kind of prelate enjoying the use of pontificalia, the 
priest is a priest and can on no pretext usurp the functions of a 
deacon or subdeacon, the deacon is ordained for his particular min- 
istry and no other. 

Then the sacred ministers (to use Latin terminology) have full 
consciousness of the fact that they are presiding and leading a 
public function and not celebrating “their” Mass. They are the 
leaders but also the ministers of the Christian assembly. They under- 
stand (in spite of the language difficulty mentioned) that when they 
sing aloud, they do so in order to be heard. There is a warmth, a 
communication between priest or deacon and people which the 
Latin rite seems incapable of producing. 

The services are “interesting,” the constantly changing roles, the 
uninterrupted dialogue, and, in the longer offices like the Vigil serv- 
ice, the alternation of highlights and moments of relaxed attention 
— all these factors help in creating a most engaging atmosphere of 
collective prayer entirely free from the slightest constraint. 

Perhaps we have here discovered the answer to our question. I 
think we can safely say that, though the average good convinced 
Orthodox Christian has little or no reflex, notional knowledge of 
the liturgical life of Christ’s Church, he has an experience of this 
life and a taste for it which it would be difficult if not impossible 
to find in a Catholic of the same quality. It is not a question of study, 
it is a matter of living. 

There can be no doubt that when, in God’s foreordained time, the 
blessed day dawns for organic union between the Catholic and the 
Orthodox Churches, a most profitable opportunity will be given for 
a reciprocal enrichment. However, we may be permitted to hope 
that this enrichment will not be a kind of levelling down, but that 
each part, East and West, will manage to keep its own particular 
comprehension and manifestation of its worship of the one God in a 
complete communion in the same faith. 

Gregory Bainbridge, O.S.B. 
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THE LATIN LITURGY OUR BOND 
WITH EASTERN RITES 


OO OFTEN, when the 
subject of Eastern rites is broached, one is confronted by an under- 
lying conviction that the Oriental forms of Christian worship tend to 
be more or less exotic and are therefore alien to the mind of Western 
Catholics of the Latin rite.1 The Eastern ritual is said to be highly 
elaborate and full of flowery and effusive language. Even the word 
“mysticism” is used in this connection, meaning a devotional atmos- 
phere which is supposedly peculiar to the Oriental Churches. All 
these various elements are said to be characteristic of what is vaguely 
called “the East.” 

Let us start by stating, once and for all, that in its generality this 
conception is entirely incorrect and is the result of much misunder- 
standing. 

It is true that there are different aspects in which the Eastern rites 
— not all of them to the same degree, however — are clearly distinct 
from the Latin liturgical tradition, in the same way as the classic 
liturgy of Rome has features which are exclusively its own, such as 
the short and concise orationes for which no parallels are found in 
Greek or Syriac eucharistic and sacramental rites. However, many of 
the Eastern elements that are strange to us — e.g., the great number 
of litanies recited by the deacon, or the large role reserved (especially 
in the divine office) to liturgical poetry? — are of secondary im- 

2 It is a current misunderstanding to speak about “the” Eastern rite, meaning 
the Byzantine. In the course of time, it is true, this rite has become, for several 
reasons, the usage of most Eastern Churches. But besides it there exist a num- 
ber of other Oriental rites; we speak of them collectively (and we do so here, 
unless expressly stated otherwise) as Eastern liturgical traditions. Actually, up 
to the tenth century, many of these traditions were interwoven to such an 
extent that it would hardly do to use the present names for the historical 
observations in the following pages (observations with which we cannot dis- 
pense altogether, I am afraid). For obvious reasons I refrain from making any 
distinctions between liturgical practice and behavior in non-Catholic and 
Catholic Eastern communities. Everyone who is acquainted with this intricate 
subject will understand why I shall have to express myself sometimes in a 
rather general way in order to keep within the limits of an article. 

? Anton Baumstark used to speak about “the ivy of poetry,” to indicate that 
these stanzas often have taken the place of the psalms and biblical canticles 


they were originally meant to accompany. Most of the Byzantine liturgical 
poetry is not older than the eighth or ninth century; it usually expresses a piety 
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portance and often do not belong to the earlier strata of the services. 

When we get better acquainted with the Oriental liturgical texts 
and ceremonies and learn to discern the underlying structure and to 
understand the main themes, Latin and Eastern traditions prove to 
be far closer to each other than we imagined when assisting for the 
first time at a liturgy according to one of the Eastern rites. 

This is entirely in keeping with what we know now about the 
earlier history of Christian worship. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


Even after the apostolic and post-apostolic age, when the nucleus of 
our main services took shape chiefly under the influence of the forms 
and themes of synagogal cult and Jewish prayer,* the development 
of liturgy in both East and West happened for at least several cen- 
turies along similar lines. Thus it is highly enlightening to read in the 
famous “Diary” of the Aquitanian nun Egeria, who visited Palestine 
about 400 A.D., that she did not feel the need of giving any particu- 
lars about the paschal vigil in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre: 
“the ceremonies were the same as at home,” she wrote. 

It is often hard to decide whether the similarities originated from 
a common root; many a similarity of detail will have been the result 
of a simple borrowing, explainable by the mutual and continuous 
communication between the various churches. Sometimes a few data 
were preserved which shed more light on such a detail. Thus we 
know something at least about the introduction of some major feasts 
of our Lord: Epiphany, which originated in the East, was received 
in the fourth century by the Latin churches; the Roman feast of 
December 25 was celebrated toward the end of that century in some 
inspired by themes which are both scriptural and dogmatic (i.e., in the Greek 
sense). In literary respect the Greek stanzas are seldom diffuse or lyrical; if 
they seem strange to us, it is because we are not acquainted with the themes 
they express. The same ‘is true of the classic Syriac poetry, although here we 
have to get accustomed to the peculiarities of the Semitic idiom with its many 
juxtapositions. An exception is the liturgical poetry (of more recent origin) in 
many offices of the Ethiopian Church, full of repetitions and ill connected 
exclamations. 

*In the past thirty years the primordial influence of the “heritage of the 
Synagogue” has been recognized more and more. In this respect the rolls of 
Qumran prove to be highly important. The texts which were published so far 
offer surprising parallels between the community’s prayer practice and the 
Christian prayer hours. Other parts which as yet are unpublished may contain 


ritual details which will shed an entirely new light on the primitive liturgy 
of the Christian Church. 
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Oriental centers, and later on became general throughout the whole 
East (with the exception of the Armenian Church). 

In most cases, however, we can only guess when and where certain 
elements were borrowed, mostly Eastern elements which found their 
way to the Latin West, although it also happened the other way 
around. To mention only a single instance, we find that at a given 
moment the Greek morning hymn, “Glory be to God on high,” and 
the short praise which follows it already in the earliest known Greek 
sources, the Te decet laus, are quite popular in the West. 

It is impossible to reconstruct the ways and means by which these 
and innumerable other elements became part of liturgical usage far 
from the centers where they originated. Over a long period of time 
the possibilities of mutual influence and borrowing were so many 
that the historian has to be content with tracing a few general lines : 
from Alexandria to Rome, from Antioch to Constantinople, from 
there to Milan and (apparently up to the seventh century) to Gaul 
and Spain, from the monastic centers in Egypt and Syria to the 
monasteries in the South of France (Cassian!) and probably even to 
the Celtic Church, from the Greek communities of Magna Graecia 
in Southern Italy and Sicily to the surrounding countries of Latin 
tongue, and last but not least from Jerusalem and Bethlehem, where 
thousands of Latin and Eastern pilgrims got acquainted with the 
moving local rites of the sanctuaries at the holy places, to all parts of 
Christendom. 

To say it briefly: the rites of the Church developed in a world 
which, for some time at least, was not only considered to be a 
political unity (the Roman Empire, since Constantine a Christian 
Empire), but which also — and this is far more important — was 
held together by one single civilization, viz. the Mediterranean 
civilization of the Late Antique period, gradually Christianized after 
the end of the persecutions, and essentially the same in all the main 
centers of the Roman realm. This is the main point we have to bear 
in mind whenever we compare the Latin to the Oriental liturgies. 

I have made it clear that this general principle cannot be applied 
to every single element of the various rites as they took form during 
this period, and am fully aware that, e.g., we have to recognize the 
peculiar characteristics of the urban Roman tradition— “the 
Genius of the Roman Rite,” as Edmund Bishop called it. But on the 
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whole the principle explains why not only the main structure (inso- 
far as is does not go back to the primitive “heritage of the Syna- 
gogue”’) but also the secondary ritual elements and the themes of the 
earlier strata of the various liturgical traditions are often singularly 
alike.* 


GRADUAL SEPARATION OF EAST AND WEST 
Only since the Christian East and West drifted apart, a lengthy 
process in which the deplorable happenings of 1057 A.D. played a 
minor role, have expressions like “Eastern Churches” and “Oriental 
rites” taken on for the Western mind the manifold misleading associ- 
ations we are accustomed to even now. The old ideal of the cultural, 
political and sometimes even ecclesiastical unity of “Christianity,” 
formerly synonymous with “the Empire” or the Mediterranean 
world, was forgotten. Spain, the entire northern part of Africa, 
Egypt, Palestine and Syria were overrun by the Arabs. The new 
Church founded among the Eastern Slavs, which for a time at least 
was in contact with its immediate “Latin” neighbors, was simply 
ignored by the medieval Western world and took its organization 
and ritual from Byzantium. 

Henceforth Europe was felt to be divided by a vertical line, which 


was practically the dividing line between the Latin churches centered 
around Rome and the “Eastern” Christian communities with their 
own usages that were but vaguely known and considered as strange 
and exotic (and sometimes even short of orthodoxy). 

Whatever variations this dividing line may have undergone in 
history,® originally it was felt to be mainly a boundary between Latin 


*Strictly speaking the indigenous communities of Syriac tongue did not 
belong to the Mediterranean world in the sense we use this concept. But other 
liturgical usages are largely modeled upon the Greek rites of Antioch and 
Asia Minor; these rites exercised their influence even on the liturgy of the 
Eastern Syrian Church (the only Church which originated outside the frontiers 
of the Empire). On the other hand we have the poetry of St. Ephrem and his 
followers, the most original feature of the Syrian rite, entirely linked up with 
the great liturgical tradition. The Syriac hymns were imitated by the authors 
of the Greek contakia, which in their turn are at the starting point of the long 
history of Greek hymnography. Many ancient themes of doctrine and piety 
which had been used by the Syrian poets became in this way the standardized 
motifs of liturgical texts and Church literature, even in the Latin West. 

*In modern times, up to the beginning of this century, “Eastern Europe” 
consisted of the Russian and Ottoman empires. Today we speak about the 
“Tron Curtain,” which is a new variant of the old dividing line, but lying much 
farther to the West this time. 
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and Eastern Christendom. Ethnological reasons had little or nothing 
to do with this division. Most Western Slavs, Czechs, Slovaks and 
Poles, as well as Hungarians, had become “Latin,” whereas the 
Rumanians, although descendants of Latin-speaking Roman col- 
onists, belong to the “Eastern” Church. 

The main dividing line of the Late Antique world in which the 
Church grew up had been something entirely different. It consisted 
of the limes, the boundary between the civilized Empire and the 
barbarians, which ran diagonally through the whole of Europe, from 
Carlisle in the northwest of England to the ill-defined frontiers of 
Armenia and the Parthian kingdom in the East. 


CONTINUING CONTACTS 


Now it is true that history, and therefore Church history, is too com- 
plicated to be sketched in a few simple statements. When we stress 
the unity of the ancient world in which the Church originated and 
took form, we must bear in mind that ever since the time the Roman 
legions conquered Greece there had existed hard feelings between 
Romans and Greeks. 

Centuries later, after the Roman conquerors had absorbed as 
much as they could of Greek and Hellenistic culture, we can still find 
the very same feelings echoed in the writings of the Church Fathers. 
When St. Basil in his letter to Eusebius of Samosata (Ep. 239) com- 
plains about the Latins having no understanding of Greek theological 
thinking, we meet with the traditional disdain which the cultured 
Greeks felt towards the Romans. On the other hand even in papal 
letters complaints may be found about the Greeks being untruthful 
and faithless, almost in the same terms that we find in Cicero’s Pro 
Flacco. 

One was aware of a distinction between the Latin West and the 
Greek East, but it would be entirely wrong to interpret this feeling 
as an estrangement or as a persistent enmity. Whatever frictions 
occurred, they did not impair either the ideal or the fact of the close 
unity of the Ancient Church. For a long time Latin theology was in- 
fluenced by the theological precisions of the Greek Fathers which 
led to many a doctrinal decision of the Ecumenical Councils, invari- 
ably held in the East. Many principles of canon law were first 
formulated by the Greeks. 
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Even after the political and social structure of the Late Antique 
world had slowly disintegrated, and the former provinces of the West 
were ruled by Visigothic and Lombard kings who in the eyes of the 
Byzantines were no more than barbarians, these “Eastern” influences 
did not immediately abate. Many of the Oriental features we discern 
nowadays in the Roman liturgy stem from the period when even in 
central Italy little more than a shadow of the imperial power 
remained. 

Some of these Eastern elements were directly introduced into the 
“urban” Roman rite. The best known instance is the introduction of 
the four great Marian feasts into the Roman calendar by seventh 
century popes of Oriental extraction: the Assumption and the Na- 
tivity of the Holy Mother of God, and the two feasts of Purification 
and Annunciation which, although they are properly speaking feasts 
of our Lord, received from the outset a strong emphasis on their 
Marian aspects — just as in the Greek East. 

More often, however, Oriental features found their way into the 
Roman liturgy via the non-Roman Latin usages of Western Europe : 
those of Milan, Aquileia, Visigothic Spain and the dioceses of Mero- 
vingian Gaul. The Eastern element in these “rites” (often not so 
much rites as local variants) is far more pronounced than in the ur- 
ban Roman usage, and the comparative study of the manifold “East- 
ern” themes in the few documents which have come down to us is one 
of the most interesting chapters of the history of liturgy. 

A good number of these elements found a place in the mixed 
Roman-Frankish books and Ordines which at a later date, especially 
since the reign of Otto I (second half of the tenth century), were 
received in Rome. The best known examples of this “oblique” influ- 
ence are ceremonies of Holy Week which were not celebrated in the 
original urban rite: the joyful procession with palms on the Sunday 
which in Rome had the severe character of the “Dorninica in Passi- 
one’’; the veneration of the holy Cross following the sober synaxis 
on Good Friday, with the singing of the Greek Trisagion and the 
Reproaches which, apparently as early as towards the end of the 
seventh century, were composed for the veneration of the relic of the 
True Cross in Jerusalem. 

These are but a few examples; feasts, ceremonies and themes in 
prayers and antiphons, all going back finally to Eastern prototypes, 
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are singularly abundant in the Frankish-German additions to the 
Roman liturgy. 

Actually, the Oriental elements which were absorbed by the Latin 
West remained active much longer still. Again and again one may 
discern Eastern themes in the thousands of stanzas of medieval Latin 
hymnology. The authors of these hymns and sequences were them- 
selves not aware of the fact that they did no more than vary and 
repeat the images and expressions which centuries ago had been 
borrowed from Eastern writings and which had since been handed 
down in liturgical formulas and ecclesiastical literature. 

Even some Greek feasts of the middle Byzantine period found 
their way into the Latin calendar. The best known.are the two feasts 
of Our Lady’s Conception and of her Presentation in the Temple. 
Most probably they were first celebrated in the south of England 
about the middle of the eleventh century (possibly as a result of 
some connection with the Greeks in Southern Italy and Sicily). 

In these cases the borrowing consisted only in the taking over of 
the feasts themselves. Formerly it almost invariably happened that 
a few Greek stanzas also found their way into the Latin formularies 
of the “Eastern” feasts. But since the tenth century there was hardly 
a scholar left in Western Europe who was able to read the Greek 
liturgical texts, so far had the two parts of Christendom drifted apart. 

In the case of the celebration of November 21, this led to the 
curious result that the central idea of the Greek feast of Our Lady’s 
Presentation was not understood at all, and that it took four cen- 
turies before the celebration of this apocryphal theme was definitely, 
although reluctantly, admitted into the calendar of Rome. The truth 
is that the Greeks too were fully aware of the apocryphal character 
of the story of Our Lady’s Presentation. They used it merely to illus- 
trate the real meaning the feast had for them, viz., the Mother of God 
as the Mystic Virgin meditating in the sanctuary of her soul (the 
temple) upon God’s mercies and illuminated by divine Wisdom (the 
angel bringing her her daily food), and therefore presented to us as 
the perfect type of holy Church and the exemplar of all those who 
seek God in holy contemplation.® 


*Something similar happened to the Byzantine feast of July 2, the com- 
memoration of the Deposition of Our Lady’s Mantle in her sanctuary of 
Blachernae in Constantinople. In the West the feast received the name of Our 
Lady’s Visitation, apparently because this was the subject of the Gospel lesson 
the Greeks read on that day. 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS 
I hope that the reader who has patiently followed me so far will 
agree that it would have been impossible to make reasonable state- 
ments on the relations between Latin and Eastern rites without giving 
at least a rough sketch of the highly intricate history of their historical 
connections. 

During the first centuries these relations were so close that usually 
it is impossible to pin them down to well defined facts. Later on, for 
centuries, there was a constant borrowing. Sometimes the texts them- 
selves in the Latin formularies give proof of their “Oriental” origin : 
the choice of a pericope, or antiphons directly translated from the 
Greek (which, even though the original troparion is lost, are recog- 
nizable as such by their structure and by the unmistakable flavor of 
Eastern poetry they have retained). More often still we may be able 
to detect the Oriental background by means of a single theme or 
image. 

In order to appreciate these elements properly, we may have to 
study not only the Eastern texts but also what is left of the early 
Spanish, Ambrosian and “Gallican” liturgical books. Then only will 
a short allusion, an image, or a biblical theme in the present Roman 
liturgy reveal its full meaning and become entirely understandable. 

These past fifty years it has become ever more clear that in order 
to get a fuller insight into the Latin liturgical tradition it is not 
enough to study the venerable documents of the Roman rite. If one 
really wants to grasp all the details, one has to enter into the vast 
field of comparative study of liturgy. 

This is especially true with regard to the subject we are dealing 
with. The link between Eastern and Western liturgical traditions 
forms after all a part of a much larger chapter: the unraveling of the 
manifold and often mysterious relations between the forms of wor- 
ship and prayer as they were practised in various and sometimes 
distant parts of the Church. 


A CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE 
We all realize, of course, that it is given only to very few to devote 
their time to such an exhaustive study. Therefore I had better add a 
few rather scattered remarks to show that even a less profound 
knowledge of all the problems involved may help us to deepen our 
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insight into the full meaning of liturgy and, further, to develop what 
we might call “a correct attitude” toward the liturgical traditions of 
the Christian East. 

The right attitude —to start with this last point — is one of deep 
respect. We must have the same respect for the traditions of the 
Eastern Christians that we have for the Latin liturgy. In the life of 
holy Church both Western and Eastern traditions have exactly the 
same rights, they are equally venerable, not only because they origi- 
nated during the same early period and remind us of the as yet 
undivided Church, but also because both are the living and authentic 
expression of true doctrine and piety. In recent official documents of 
the Holy See we are warned over and over again against any attempt 
to treat the Eastern rites as inferior to the Roman liturgy. 

Everyone who tries to get better acquainted with the Oriental rites 
will come to the conclusion that this is indeed the right attitude. He 
will see for himself what I tried to formulate in the foregoing pages : 
that there is in reality nothing strange or exotic about them. Rather, 
he will perceive that a fuller knowledge of Eastern traditions often 
proves an excellent help in obtaining a better grasp of the real val- 
ues of the Roman liturgy. Inversely — and this point I should like to 
emphasize especially — a better understanding of the Latin liturgy 
isa most effective means and preparation for securing an insight into 
the theological and spiritual riches of Eastern liturgical tradition. 

As a consequence, there will result not only a sense of deep 
respect, but even a feeling of gratitude. It is impossible to outline in 
a few pages what the Latin West owes to the Christian East. We 
could only cite a few, mainly well-known examples of how the 
Roman liturgy was enriched by elements borrowed from Oriental 
tradition. 

Whenever we sing the Gloria or recite the Nicene Creed we too are 
living from that tradition. How many feasts, how many themes that 
we are familiar with in our hymns and prayers have originated in the 
East! Our entire language of veneration of the Holy Mother of God, 
whether expressed in liturgy or private devotion, goes back finally to 
the Syriac and Greek prayers, hymns and sermons in which Marian 
doctrine and piety were first expressed. 

I respect and love the Latin tradition of liturgy too much to 
over-emphasize the influences which Eastern thought and piety 
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exercised upon it or to overlook the fact that in the historical de- 
velopment of the Eastern rites also there are certain phenomena 
which are far from fortunate.? (Oriental Churches, too, have their 
liturgical problems, which are not the same however as in the Latin 
West. ) 

But in one very important respect, I think, we might learn from 
our Eastern brethren, namely with regard to the problem of how 
we are to live the liturgy. It will not be a complete solution to this 
problem, but it may help us to define the direction in which the 
solution can be found. 


LESSONS THAT CAN BE LEARNED 
We certainly must not make the mistake of idealizing either liturgi- 
cal practice in the Eastern communities or the attitude most Eastern 
Christians have toward the rites of their Church. But the principle 
which they all recognize is clear enough: the Christian, in order to 
live a Christian life, first of all has to participate in the holy services. 

It is here above all that he receives a continuous religious forma- 
tion, while listening to the readings from holy Scripture, responding 
to the prayers recited by the priest or the deacon, bowing or kneel- 
ing or crossing himself when he hears an exclamation from the 
sanctuary or the ambo, perhaps singing together with the choir the 
stanzas and hymns of the eucharistic Liturgy or the divine office, 
experiencing in a rather simple way (without the help of book or 
leaflet) the holy doings of the Church. 

Whatever preaching there is takes place in addition to the teach- 
ing which is given by means of the Church rites themselves; or 
rather, the preaching is felt to be an integral part of the service 
and mostly deals with the biblical themes of the liturgy, explaining 
thus the mystery of man’s salvation and the evangelical rules of 
Christian life. This, at least, is the ideal of ritual practice, never 
entirely forgotten. 

Oriental Christians consider the liturgical tradition as a most 


* We mentioned already the outgrowth of liturgical poetry which often led 
to the shortening or even the omission of psalms and biblical canticles. Another 
phenomenon, which we find especially in the later traditions of the Byzantine 
rites, is the secreting of the prayers recited by the priest. Although they belong 
to the very structure of the liturgy, they are now said in silence (with the 
exception of the final doxology). 
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important expression of the faith of the Church. From the writings 
of Greek and Russian theologians it is clear that they value it highly 
in this respect — more explicitly than is usually done in the West.® 
And rightly so, because the practice of liturgy is for the average 
Eastern Christian the usual means of his religious formation. 

The Church rites are to him an authentic expression of doctrine 
as well as the main expression and source of his piety, two aspects 
of the same lived practice. 

The devout custom to recite at least some of the daily hours to- 
gether at home has not died out completely; in Byzantine office 
books you may still find the rubric what to do “in case no priest 
is present.” The contents of Greek and Slavonic “prayerbooks” con- 
sist almost exclusively of liturgical formularies and texts; they are 
chiefly meant to be used at home, not in church.® 

This does not necessarily imply that all private prayer in the East 
is “liturgical.” (A most important lesson we learn from the history 
of liturgy — often overlooked, I am afraid—is that from early 
times the Church ritual itself, besides it fixed formulas, left room for 
private and improvised prayer.) And we have only to name the 
Philokalia, that famous collection of classic spiritual writings, or the 
practice of the “Jesus Prayer” to make it clear that also in the great 
Oriental tradition lectio divina and mental prayer have an important 
place. 

The differences we observe between liturgical practice in East 
and West were caused by changes of attitude and ritual behavior 
which happened in the Latin Church. Were we to be asked to define 
in one single sentence what the present liturgical movement is 
really about, the answer would be: regaining the immediate and 
living contact with the traditional holy doings of the Church. 

Of course it would not do to conceive this change of attitude as 
an artificial and rather romantic return to some historic situation. 
The later tradition of theological thinking in the West, and there- 

* This is why, e.g., in the Catechism of the Metropolitan Philaret of Mos- 
cow, largely used by the Russian Orthodox, many liturgical texts are quoted, 
and the explanation of the rites of the eucharistic Liturgy and sacraments are 
far more detailed than in most Western catechisms. 

® The language problems are, of course, not the same as in the Western 


Church. However, it would be a serious mistake to think that they do not 
exist at all. 
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fore the influence its precisions had on Christian culture and be- 
havior, cannot be simply ignored. Nor may Latin Christians do away 
with devotional themes, of which some at least found a permanent 
place in their religious sensibility. 

Therefore, it would be nonsense to try to solve the problems of 
which so many are aware nowadays by merely imitating the attitude 
towards liturgy and the ritual behavior we may find in the purest 
forms of Eastern tradition. But one may at least profit from their 
example by finding out why these ideals in the Oriental Christian 
communities were never entirely forgotten. 

To come together to celebrate our Lord’s mysteries, to be 
sanctified by the holy rites of Mother Church, to be united in praise 
(as are the saints and angels in heaven), to be taught by holy Scrip- 
ture and by the mature wisdom of the Church’s liturgy, to pray with 
the prayers and hymns of a tradition which is the most authentic 
expression of Christian piety — this is after all what the Church 
asks Christians, whether Latin or Eastern, to do in her liturgy. 

Cornelius Bouman 


BYZANTINE ICONS 


HE growing interest of Latin 
Catholics for Byzantine icons is a curious phenomenon of the 
twentieth century which cannot be explained in any single statement. 
Diverse and complex factors have given their impulse to whatwis 
gradually taking the form of a movement, with aims still somewhat 
inarticulate but wherein the artistic and the religious are so closely 
interwoven that it may in time lead to a new synthesis of art and 
religion. 

To those of us born in the early part of the century, the excesses 
of trivial artistic realism with which our youth was surrounded 
were utterly nauseating. Because we were so revolted by them, 
we responded eagerly to artistic forms that spoke in fresh terms, 
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clean and pure, stark, dark even, mysterious and primitive — at 
once unimpeachably logical and absolutely sincere. 

Byzantine icons — how little the art critic of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had seen in them! To him they were “stiff . . . incongruous... 
crude,” “a stillborn art . . . congealed for centuries in complete uni- 
formity of inspiration and expression.” Our generation, however, 
saw them with other eyes. 


JOY OF DISCOVERY 
I can remember as if it were today (the year must have been 1929) 
the joy of discovering an exhibition of Russian icons in a dim art 
gallery on Madison Avenue. Instantly one could sense the controlled 
artistic power of their pure outlines ; their warm, resor.ant, undefiled 
colors ; their perfectly balanced, rhythmical composition. 

To me, they meant freedom from the wishy-washy art school im- 
pressionism. And my experience was certainly not unique; I was 
but one of my generation. 

Nor was it limited to Russian icons. I remember some of the same 
sense of home-coming and artistic rightness before a Japanese 
printed kimono at the Brooklyn Museum and before Persian em- 
broideries, pottery and miniatures at the Metropolitan. These ob- 
jects were classified as “decorative” in a condescending sort of way. 
But my own haptic nature responded immediately to this quality and 
exulted in the well-being of this kind of perfection. 

Religiously, too, our generation was revolted — revolted by the 
prevalent sentimental approach to God. Here too there was hunger 
and thirst for a way of speaking to the Lord that would not be 
mouldy with the insipid piety of a stagnant devotio moderna. 

Again, memory takes me back, this time to a religious goods 
store on Lexington Avenue. The year was 1933. Just that summer, 
I had discovered the psalms on the bookshelf of C. J. Connick’s 
stained glass studio, and I wanted to buy a copy all my own. The 
saleslady, however, had none to sell. There was little call for this 
book. She had to place a special order, and it took a week to get it. 

But how shall I forget my joy, when at last I was able to hold 
my treasure and take it home on the old trolley-car? Oh, the depths 
of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! Here was 
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His language, grave and strong, deeply personal yet selflessly uni- 
versal. This was the word of God. 

The liturgy — illuminated by the psalms —the official, public 
worship of the Church, this is the religious expression of which our 
age had been so starved. We craved its objective approach, at once 
social and personal, at once interior and external. 

Today’s liturgical movement thus finds a close corollary in the 
iconographic revival of the twentieth century. Each brings light 
upon the other, serves to express and to implement it. 

The purely esthetic approach, for example, is as incompatible 
with liturgical music as it is with the icon. For the nature of the 
icon “cannot be grasped by means of pure art criticism nor by the 
adoption of a sentimental point of view. Its forms are based upon 
the wisdom contained in the theological and liturgical writings, and 
are intimately bound up with the experience of the contemplative 
life.” 2 


PICTURE AND ICON 
In this connection, it is interesting to consider the words “picture” 
and “icon” and compare their origin. Picture, from pingere, to paint, 
is related to pigment (i.e., color), while icon is derived from eikon, 


image, a likeness or resemblance. 

The first is therefore related to material and technical aspects, 
namely the pigments or materials of the painter, and his art in 
handling these skillfully. The latter, on the other hand, is related 
to the intellectual perception of a form or mental image — an im- 
material creature of the imagination — and it implies the ability to 
perceive the relation between like forms. 

The material and the intellectual are both, of course, aspects of 
the same artistic process. Even esthetically, however, it is curious 
to notice that in eastern Europe where the word “icon” came to 
predominate, “an immense effort ceased not for centuries to be 
focused upon the problems of composition.”? And because oi 
this faithful search for formal arrangement, Byzantine painters 
were able to maintain to the end a surprising stylistic solidity. “Even 


+L. Ouspenski and V. Lossky, The Meaning of Icons, Boston Book and 


Art Shop (Boston, 1955). 
*P. P. Muratov, Les Icones Russes, Schiffrin (Paris, 1927). 
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today, in folk artists’ mediocre work, one senses that ‘everything 
is in its place’ —— a statement which can hardly be made about most 
modern paintings.” * 

In western Europe, the corresponding word “image” did not quite 
develop to the same artistic meaning. Instead, the use of the word 
“painting” (and “picture”) seems to have coincided with a vigor- 
ous, in fact exuberant, interest in technical aims. 

This in time devolved into an eccentric concern over the painter’s 
ability (i.e., his art) rather than his work. And, after a century 
of romanticism, even the word “painting” has disappeared and 
“art” alone remains, used in a material sense and limited to the art 
of painting. 

I would not suggest that this etymology has caused the difference 
of approach between eastern and western Europe, but merely that 
it seems to reflect the events of history in an accidental sort of way. 
Certainly it casts an indirect light upon the difference of emphasis 
between the ancient Russian ikonopissetz (painter of icons) as a 
painter of images, and today’s “artist” as a painter of pictures, 
that is, essentially a painter of paintings. 

It also explains why the Byzantine theologian “often sets the 
calling of the icon painter on a level with that of a priest. The spir- 
itual genuineness of the icon, its cryptic, almost sacral power .. . 
is not alone due to accurate observation of the iconographic canon, 
but also to the ascetic fervor of the painter.” * 


THE DIVINE EXEMPLAR 
Now, Christ Himself is the Word of God, the Image of the Father. 
In this sense, an image or icon is something sacred — sacred as a 
name is sacred. It is sacramental. By resemblance, or likeness, it 
makes present a person, re-presents his deeds. “It is not the pur- 
pose of the icon to touch its contemplator. Neither is it its purpose 
to recall one or the other human experience of natural life; it is 
meant to lead every human sentiment as well as reason and all other 
qualities of human nature on the way to illumination.” ® 

With these thoughts in mind, one can see how “the greatest care 


3 Td. 
. br Ouspenski and V. Lossky, op. cit. 
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and skill were lavished” on the icons made to be placed in the 
iconostasis. They were “of great importance, and immense care 
was taken in their commissioning and execution.” ® 

Nothing quite like this continued sense of sacred iconography, 
of veneration, of visual piety, has survived among Latin Catholics. 
Already some centuries ago, the making of sacred images as a holy 
vocation had been lost, if indeed it ever fully existed, in the West. 
The production of “religious goods” accordingly fell into the hands 
of commercial experts or of well-meaning but esthetically tied-up 
“artists.” 

Without offense to any one’s good will, this much certainly is 
obvious. The best of commercial products, and even the most sin- 
cere efforts of fine painters like Matisse, are insignificant next to 
the icon. They are helpless to approach its sacred meaning or the 
power of its centuries’ old tradition. 

When art critics wonder at the vigor of Byzantine art, at its enor- 
mous “power of lasting unchanged” over the centuries, they are 
unable to realize its cause. Its perennial strength lies in its sense of 
the Sacred and its quasi-liturgical expression. 


SEARCH FOR LIVING TRADITION 
Neglected and grown over with other important but non-sacra- 


mental considerations (apologetics, dogmatic and moral theology, 
etc. ), the sense of the Sacred became so weakened in the West that 
secular ways of thought have gradually come to dominate our lives 
—to our corresponding spiritual maladjustment. This is true of 
both Catholics and Protestants. 

No wonder, then, that the twentieth century Latin Catholic, 
bewildered behind his secular-esthetic iron curtain, turns to the icon 
as a symbol, a vital artistic expression of the Sacred. He yearns to 
renew an ancient yet living tradition which the Byzantines have 
fortunately not allowed to perish altogether. Although their old 
ascetic religious art too has suffered decline “‘as a result of the pene- 
tration of humanism, personal interest, and other western ideas,” * 
its power and influence is even now not dead. 


*David Talbot Rice, Russian Icons, The King Penguin Books (London, 
947). 
"Id. 
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Forty years ago, it was to three little Latin Catholic children that 
our Lady spoke in Fatima. This Lady was the same Virgin so loved 
by the Russian people, so nobly, so tenderly portrayed by their old 
icon-painters. Of the Bolshevik revolution making history that 
October, the Portuguese children knew nothing. But, thanks to them, 
the whole Catholic world has been stirred to pray incessantly for 
“the conversion of Russia.” 

While we persevere by day and by night in our prayer of faith, 
we may also turn it into a debt of gratitude for the heritage we owe 
to old Russia and her long faithfully preserved sacramental approach 
to sacred images. 

In some respects, her theology has been weak; but from her holy 
icons, now better appreciated, we Latins can re-learn that fusion of 
the sacred and the artistic which has been so misunderstood among 
us under the double sway of estheticism and of non-sacramental 
piety. 

Certainly no event could be more welcome than the ecumenical 
council to be convened at the call of Pope John XXIII. All over the 
world, its preparation will spur study, research and understanding of 
the historic canons of sacred iconography. To re-evaluate this tradi- 
tion in a living way, today is a most acceptable time. For, the mystic 
spell of the Renaissance having been broken, we of the West are 
once again growing aware of the sacramental meaning of icons. 

And also, once again, dedicated painters are beginning to be 
found among us, willing to work within the exacting freedom of 
church tradition to reach that delicate liberty of spirit which belongs 
to the true maker of images. 

Ade Bethune 


LITURGY ON THE EVE 
OF THE REFORMATION 


HE last years of the 
Middle Ages were certainly not flourishing ones for the life of the 
Church. They were, rather, years of decline upon which an extensive 
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collapse followed. What was the state of the liturgy during this 
period? 

The question cannot be answered in a few words. But at any 
rate, the answer does not have to turn out as unfavorably as we 
might have expected in view of the general condition of the Church 
at that time. If we take the customary idea of liturgy as the basis 
of our investigation, we must indeed say that there was a flowering 
of the liturgy on the eve of the Reformation. 


CHURCHES AND SERVICES 
On Sundays and feastdays the worship of God was celebrated every- 
where with great splendor. All work stopped, and this was enforced 
by strict civil laws. As a synod in Salzburg re-emphasized in 1456, 
the city gates had to be closed on Sundays and feastdays in order 
to prevent those passing through from disturbing the quiet with 
their wagons. And there were numerous feastdays. Their number 
varied from land to land, but the average was at least fifty. 

The people gave time to the honoring of God. The economy was 
not directed generally to profit, but only to filling their needs, and 
the greater part of the free time was given to divine worship. Natu- 
rally, the heart of the liturgical life was, as it had been all along, the 
cathedral with its chapter and all the clerics belonging to it. 

In addition to the parishes and the numerous monasteries, there 
were also the collegiate churches with their chapter of clerics, whose 
work was the recitation of the divine office. The life of a canon was 
comfortable and free of temporal care. But there was a worthwhile 
idea embodied in his office: that certain people, taken from among 
the faithful, have the sole task of continually praising God. A true 
spirit of prayer was at work here. And the canonical hours were 
announced by the church bell as a call to prayer for all the faithful, 
even for those who could not come to church. 

The zeal of the faithful showed itself also in the building of 
churches. In southern Germany and in Austria, most of the village 
churches date from the late Middle Ages, except for the renovations 
which they underwent during the Baroque period. But even in the 
cases where they were transformed into Baroque, the pointed towers 
and rib vaulting betray the period in which they originated. 
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In the cities, Gothic cathedrals sprang up everywhere. The 
burghers summoned their entire wealth and all the ability of the 
builders and artists to construct a large and beautiful house of God. 
Even now the majesty of those cathedrals, like the one in Cologne, 
fills us with wonder. The cities were indeed small: one could consider 
a city of 10,000 a great city. Yet there was not only one church, but 
a multiplicity of them in every one of these cities. 

From a purely quantitative point of view, we can regard the litur- 
gical life of the late Middle Ages as satisfactory. Indeed, there was an 
abundance of things liturgical. In some cities, clergy and religious 
constituted as much as one-twentieth of the population. For, in 
addition to the usual ministers for divine service in a cathedral, there 
were also many “altarists,” whose only task was to read a silent 
Mass daily and perhaps pray the office. In fifteenth century Breslau, 
two churches had 236 such altarists between them. 

This, too, was liturgical life, but in a wholesale and declining 
form. 


SEPARATION OF PRIEST AND PEOPLE 
The participation of the faithful in this abundance of liturgy, except 
for Sundays and feastdays, was in the form of stipends by which they 
provided the clergy with a livelihood and built the churches. But 
the liturgy itself was a liturgy for the clergy, not only in the monastery 
churches where the worship was organized exclusively for the 
monastic community (for example, the nave of Cistercian churches 
was intended only for the lay brothers and hence was built corres- 
pondingly small), but also in the churches in which the worship of 
the faithful should have been the primary concern. 

Dissension between the clergy and the faithful was characteristic 
of Church life in the late Middle Ages. “Clericis laicos semper infes- 
tos esse manifestum est. — It is clear that the laity are always vex- 
atious to the clergy,” said Pope Boniface VIII. True, he may have 
specifically referred to the political sphere, in connection with the 
investiture controversy. But it applied also to the religious sphere. 
We have an interesting early indication of this. According to a long- 
standing custom, there was a prayer for the secular ruler in the 
Canon of the Mass; but after the investiture controversy was 
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settled, the emperor or king was no longer mentioned, and where 
his name was still in the missals it was, in most cases, scratched out. 

The wealth of the clergy (in Germany, at one time, one-third of 
‘he land was Church property) and their numerous, rigidly upheld 
erivileges also increased the worsening clergy-faithful relations. 
The social atmosphere which was later to erupt in the Peasants’ War 
was here generated. 

But the people were religious, and they came to the services. Even 
when they were present, however, the liturgy was for the clergy. 

This condition found particularly noticeable expression in the 
rood screens. They were first built in those churches in which the 
clergy chanted the office in the choir and performed the prescribed 
solemn liturgy; but unfortunately they soon began to appear in the 
larger parish churches as well. They were structures separating the 
choir from the nave of the church, and then developed into a wall 
cutting the choir off completely from the view of the faithful; finally, 
they became a sort of raised stage from which the readings of the 
Mass were made. 

But the liturgy taking place behind that wall, as well as on the 
high altar of the house of God, was no longer for the faithful. For 
that reason a second altar was set up before the rood screen, the 
so called laity altar (or sometimes the “cross altar” because of the 
large crucifix that hung above it). Here a special liturgy was per- 
formed for the laity. 

But this liturgy, too, was no longer a liturgy of the faithful in the 
old sense. Here, too, the role of the laity was to all intents and 
purposes that of a spectator— although of course that condition 
had already been brought about to some extent by the strangeness 
of the language. Even the readings were considered now as a merely 
symbolic proclaiming of the word of God. Indeed, it was already 
an established tradition that in most cases the reader did not even 
face the people. 


SILENT CONGREGATION 


Nevertheless in the Carolingian reform it was still urged that the 
faithful make the responses at Mass. For quite a long time it was 
still self-evident that all join in the Sanctus. Similarly, in the eleventh 
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century, Burchard of Worms declared in his prayerbook that it was 
matter for confession to whisper or distract oneself instead of answer- 
ing the priest and heeding his call to prayer. But by the end of the 
Middle Ages, such ideas were nowhere to be found. The faithful 
had become silent. 

The simple chants of the ordinary (Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus and 
Agnus Dei) had already for some time been the task of the choir — 
but a choir of clerics, singing music belonging to the people! 

And in many places, still another step was taken: even the choir 
of clerics no longer sang, or sang alone, but musically-schooled 
laymen were taken into the choir. Thus the sacred music was profes- 
sionalized, and the choirs moved up to the stage on the rood screen 
and took up polyphony. It was an enrichment of the liturgy: but it 
was also a growing separation from the faithful. 

This separation was evident likewise in church architecture, in 
the position of the altar. The high altar, which in the early church 
was usually on a raised platform between the presbytery and the 
nave, was now moved further and further back into the apse, and 
thus further away from the people. In compensation, a growing 
number of side altars, already necessary for the many altarists, were 
set up. Nor were they always placed in a chapel but were often stuck 


into every nook or cranny where space could be found. These side 
altars proved only a new hindrance to genuine community worship. 


REMNANTS OF PARTICIPATION 


In general the liturgy which was celebrated for the people was very 
solemn and colorful. Already from the Carolingian era onward, it 
was laden with many dramatic elements, with things that a person 
could comprehend with eye and ear without understanding the 
exact words said. 

There was no such thing as a silent community Mass on Sunday. 
At the very least a Missa cantata was celebrated. Medieval explana- 
tions of the Mass were always based on the Missa cantata. Accord- 
ing to an old law, a silent Mass was not even allowed in a public 
church on Sunday. The breakdown of this law first began with the 
mendicant orders of the thirteenth century, but that law is still in 
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force today in many places, especially in rural areas. Sunday liturgy 
meant sung liturgy: Missa cantata. 

Some remnants of participation in the Mass were still left for the 
faithful. Preaching was never abandoned. In fact, it enjoyed a cer- 
tain prosperity through the activity of the mendicant orders. A song 
in the vernacular was often connected with the sermon. We also 
know that vernacular translations of the sequences of important 
feasts (e.g. the Victimae paschali) were often repeated to the same 
melody after each Latin verse. 

But it was especially to the end of the reading services and ser- 
mons that popular elements were attached. They were principally 
intercessory prayers, petitions for all the needs of Christianity. For 
it was at this point of the service that the early Church had its 
“prayers of the faithful.” The pastor would read a series of petitions 
and after each the community would pray a Hail Mary. 

The offertory procession was another occasion for lay participa- 
tion. It was still a common liturgical practice for important feasts 
like Christmas, Easter and Pentecost, and was also much used for 
wedding and funeral Masses. But one hardly thought of uniting 
himself through his gift to the offering of Christ, or to express the 
surrender of his own heart to the will of God in the spirit of Christ. 
Instead, the main thought seemed to be that of securing a share in 
the fruit of the Mass for oneself, for deceased relatives, or for one’s 
' personal needs. 

It is significant that Communion was being received less often. 
The faithful wanted to gain their share of the fruits of the Mass 
through their material gift at the offertory procession, rather than 
through Communion. 

Another part of the Mass for which the congregation had some 
measure of understanding was the elevation of the sacred Host 
after the consecration. Because the faithful no longer wanted to 
communicate or dared to (the clergy did not encourage frequent 
reception, to put it mildly), they wanted to see the sacred Host. 
From gazing at the sacred Species, they hoped for blessing and help 
in their earthly needs as well as salvation for their souls. 

The poetic legends about the Holy Grail were expressions of this 
longing of medieval man. Whoever looked upon the Holy Grail 
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would receive from it salvation and health. Similarly, they wanted 
to see the relics of the saints and demanded that they be exposed 
on certain days; and in that same spirit they gazed at the sacred 
Host. 

We can therefore attribute a certain pious eucharistic movement 
to the late Middle Ages. But its goal was not celebrating the Eucha- 
rist, or communicating more frequently, but looking at the Blessed 
Sacrament and venerating it. 

That was the beginning of the exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment during the entire Mass. That was the beginning of carrying 
the Blessed Sacrament in procession. Blessed Sacrament fraternities 
were springing up. We might say that it was the dawn of Corpus 
Christi piety. 


UNDESIRABLE BY-PRODUCTS 
Along with the healthy and noble nucleus of such a piety, however, 
came some questionable and superstitious notions. At any rate, 
Nicholas of Cusa, making a tour of Germany as cardinal legate, 
spoke out against continuous exposition in some places, and against 
carrying the exposed Blessed Sacrament around for all sorts of 
devotions and indulgences. He also forbade forming any more 
Blessed Sacrament fraternities, saying, in reference to this, that 
the Blessed Sacrament was “instituted as a food, not a display.” 

Certainly, man should venerate the Blessed Sacrament, but the 
evil that threatened here was that he would regard it primarily as a 
source of blessings, and often for purely temporal concerns. Effects 
similar to what are ordinarily termed the fruits of the Mass were 
attributed to looking at the sacred Host, especially at the consecra- 
tion. Anyone who had looked at the sacred Host in the morning 
would not go blind that day, or die suddenly, or hunger, etc. 

Onesidedly exaggerating the ex opere operato effects of the 
Mass, they stressed mere physical presence at Mass in order to gain 
its fruits. Hearing Mass was reduced to a matter of securing favors 
from God ; while the Gift that we should receive from the altar, holy 
* Communion, was ignored. 

The interest of the faithful in the allegorical interpretations of the 
ceremonies of the Mass presented a more satisfactory picture, but 
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it, too, did not lead to a deeper, sacramental Christianity. Indeed, 
the Mass is both sacrifice and memorial — “unde et memores . . . 
offerimus” — but it was no longer understood as the anamnesis of the 
mystery of salvation itself. Instead, the ceremonies of the priest 
represented a mere series of individual events of the story of salva- 
tion, especially of the life and passion of Christ. The priest vested for 
Mass, for example, portrayed Christ clothed with the cloak of 
mockery. 

Such considerations could certainly be justified as radiations from 
the central mystery. But precisely this central mystery, this bringing 
of the work of redemption to present sacramental reality here and 
now, as the Mysterium Christi into which we must all be absorbed, 
was decidedly too little understood. 


THE CHURCH YEAR 
We could say the same thing about the celebration of the Church 
year. The Church year was perhaps the most vivid part of liturgical 
life in the consciousness of the faithful. They celebrated the feasts 
with great zeal, and received their message, especially the message 
of the main feasts, deep into their hearts. 

Late medieval art testifies to this. Its principal themes — along 
with the different saints and patrons— were those of Christmas 
and Easter. The birth and childhood of Christ were presented in 
innumerable variations in late Gothic art, and His passion was por- 
trayed in greatest detail and with deep sympathy still more frequently. 

But it is certain here, too, that the transition to the sacramental 
life, to that which is present in the Church, was mostly missing. 
The resurrection of our Lord was still depicted, but in its case par- 
ticularly we can perceive that its treatment was different from that 
given it by the early Church. 

In early Church art, the resurrection, or more exactly, the Risen 
One, was often represented. In fact, our risen Lord was the first 
theme of Christian iconography. For He was typified in the old 
Testament figures: Noah and his ark, the youths in the fiery furnace, 
and Daniel in the lions’ den. 

Early Church art presented Christ’s resurrection and our own 
simultaneously. And when our risen Lord Himself was depicted, as 
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in many apse mosaics, He was shown as the enthroned Christ, the 
Good Shepherd surrounded by His apostles, the twelve sheep crowd- 
ing around their Shepherd. Sometimes stags were shown drinking 
from the spring flowing from the foot of the cross, or doves picking 
at grapes ripened on the Vine which is Christ. 

Late Gothic art, on the other hand, represented our Lord only in 
terms of the past event: the glorious triumph of the Savior, with 
soldiers sprawled helplessly in front of the tomb. 

The interest which the people had for the main themes of the 
Church year was particularly manifest in the mystery plays. They 
were intensely engrossed in these plays —so much so that many of 
them were given names corresponding to the part they played on 
the stage. That is how family names like King or Bishop originated. 


STRUCTURE OF SOCIAL LIFE 
It was during the Middle Ages, also, that the custom of naming a 
child after a saint was established. The guilds, too, chose a saint who 
had some connection with their occupation as their patron. Tailors, 
for example, would often take St. Martin because of his cloak; fish- 
ermen, St. Peter, etc. A picture of their patron decorated their 
shields, and his feastday meant special services in the church for 
all the members of the guild. Shops, inns and hospitals also had 
their particular patrons. The everyday life of man was thus linked 
with heavenly things. 

The nobility, too, put their lives under heavenly protection, accept- 
ing their office with the Church’s blessing, often in a special liturgical 
ceremony. The Pontifical of Durandus contains a detailed rite 
according to which the bishop was to confer knighthood. The office 
of king or emperor was sanctified by the Church through a liturgical 
consecration. The coronation by the pope took place according to 
minutely planned ceremonies, and the emperor received simultane- 
ously the rank of deacon among the canons of St. Peter’s basilica. 

The whole social life of the faithful was part of a sacred order, an 
order which found expression in copious liturgical forms. 

Hence, we can speak of a flowering of liturgical life on the eve 
of the Reformation, even in respect to the people’s share in it. But 
they were autumn flowers, late products of an ancient tradition, like 
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the late scholastic philosophy whose conclusions were often mean- 
ingless play. It was a rich, empty facade. 


LACK OF SACRAMENTAL UNDERSTANDING 
The liturgy was no longer understood in its sacramental depth, in 
spite of the eucharistic movement of that time, in spite of the high 
value attributed to the Mass, in spite of the frequency of Masses — 
indeed, partly because of their frequency. The Mystery of Christ was 
no longer understood as a present reality, as the leaven that must 
permeate and vivify Christianity through the sacraments. The past 
alone was stressed; the Redeemer living forever in His humanity 
was seldom considered. 

It was as if after His Ascension He had become absorbed com- 
pletely into the Trinity. For that reason He was also referred to 
solely as the “Lord God,” and even when one spoke of His life in 
the Eucharist, it would be in terms of the Corpse of God, God's 
Martyr, God’s passion, and God’s pierced hands and feet. Christ the 
God-Man, as the living Head of the Mystical Body, as He who in 
the Holy Spirit animates the whole organism of the Church and in a 
mysterious way continues His work through the sacraments, was 
forgotten. Thus the Church, no longer understood as “Christ incar- 
nate in every age,” took on a predominantly earthly, social aspect. 

Because of this stressing of her temporal aspect, the role of the 
Church (i.e. as Church) in the spiritual life was largely minimized. 
This is very evident in the German mystics, and the otherwise so 
meritorious devotio moderna. The word “Church” hardly appears in 
the Imitation of Christ. All was concentrated on God and the soul, 
and more perfect surrender of self to God — an inexhaustible theme, 
to be sure. In the liturgical life, too, the Church as such, that is, as 
the community of the faithful, lost more and more ground to 
subjectivism. 

The faithful of this period lived by a few fragments of the faith, 
while at the same time the spiritual life became more complicated. 
Veneration of saints ard their relics, genuine or false, was often 
carried to extremes. Protection and blessings were constantly being 
sought in new and diffcréni forms. Fraternities were founded and 
new devotional services arose. 
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This complexity indicated a growing insecurity and distressing 
insufficiency. It was not hard for Luther to strike a destructive blow 
against such a system. At least at the outset, he and the other reform- 
ing influences already at work in the Church were undoubtedly 
moved by genuine religious concern. Luther demanded a return to a 
more simple Christianity. With fatal exaggeration he declared: away 
with all human works, away with the priesthood and sacrifice, away 
with monasteries and the divine office, away with indulgences and 
the honoring of the saints— sola fides, sola scriptura! Unfortu- 
nately, this meant that he removed not only the external accessories 
and empty facade, but that he struck at the very heart of our religion. 

The task that confronts us now is that of analyzing the core of 
our faith and liturgical life, of discerning the essence of our faith 
from the periphery. By so doing, we will not only be returning to a 
more evangelical Christianity in the true meaning of that term, but 
we will find at the same time that the Christian people will be far 
better disposed for hearing the “Good News” of Christ our Lord. 

Josef A. Jungmann, S.J. 


THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 


ERTAINLY one of the contributions 
of the recent critical studies on the Reformation has been the 
gradual realization of the importance that the reformers placed on 
the liturgy, not only as a means for restoring Church unity but above 
all as an instrument for inculcating an appreciation of the com- 
munal nature of divine worship. 

For almost four centuries Catholic as well as Protestant historians 
have been enmeshed in a subjective, partisan polemic that has ren- 
dered a true and critical evaluation of this period a most difficult 
task. It is only in recent years that objective scholarship has dis- 
pelled the prevailing notion that all reform of the period stems from 
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Lutheran circles, or that Catholic historians have begun to examine 
the epoch in other than the norms of post-Tridentine doctrine. 

That there was a reform movement in ferment throughout the 
fifteenth century, hindered as it was by curial indifference and politi- 
cal strife, has been the burden of recent works by Hubert Jedin and 
Imbart de la Tour.? 

That a lamentable ignorance still prevails of the theology of the 
pre-Reformation era is cause for concern among Catholic scholars. 
It is a situation that demands investigation if one of the important 
lacunae in Church history is to be filled. A proper evaluation of 
Ockham, an analysis of the inter-play between conciliar theories 
and secular political structures, are but a few of the problems that 
remain to be solved. 

It is, however, in the field of the liturgy that a great deal remains 
hidden under the debris of century-old confessional strife. 

That this was an era in which the very spirit of the liturgy was 
overshadowed and often eclipsed by a preponderance of individual- 
ism in the realm of theological speculation is a factor that may not 
only explain the vicissitudes of the liturgy but which may perhaps 
shed some light on the retarded growth that the liturgical revival 
of our day has experienced. 

The very subjects that were the concern of doctrinal disputes, of 
the summas and the commentaries, even of the sermons and “pos- 
tils” of the day, were of a nature alien to the communal element of 
the liturgy, for they were characterized by an isolating emphasis on 
original sin, grace, predestination, death. 

The Catholic counter-attack could not but fall into the danger 
of an overemphasis of these problems. Concern for the sanctification 
of the individual to the neglect of the sanctification of society — 
the “plebs sancta” — became and remained one of the obstacles 
to a spontaneous growth of communal worship. What reference can 
we find to the liturgy in the Exercises of Ignatius, the writings of a 
John of the Cross, Teresa of Avila, or Francis of Sales? Any scru- 
tiny of the Devotio moderna or of the German mystics, Eckhart, 


*H. Jedin, Geschichte des Konzils von Trient, Vol. I (Freiburg: 1951). 
Imbart de la Tour, Les Origines de ia Réforme (Paris: 1948, 2nd edition). 
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Tauler or Suso, reveals little reference to corporate worship. Even 
the communal strivings of a Ruysbroeck seem to break with and 
often defy the liturgy. 

Yet a striving for a cult that was to be more fully participated in, 
that was more intelligible to the masses, was the aim of the Lutheran 
and kindred movements of the time. The almost incredible number 
of friars and monks who took the road of defection must, at least in 
part, be explained as a result of the breakdown of the liturgical life 
in their communities. 

It is noteworthy that only in those orders where the liturgy was 
cultivated in its pristine form were the inroads of Protestantism 
negligible ; the Charterhouse in London, the Carthusians in Cologne, 
the reforms of Windesheim are but a few examples of a strong re- 
sistance to the movement away from the Church. 

The growing animosity between cleric and lay that character- 
ized the late medieval period and that played such a role in the 
Reformation was in no small way the result of a disregard for the 
liturgy by the former and subsequent estrangement of the latter. 
It paved the way for the popular movements of the period that 
aimed at a non-hierarchical Church, whether Anabaptist or early 
Lutheran. 

It was this craving for what a decadent liturgy did not supply 
that fostered the multiplicity of founded Masses, the incredible 
number of reliquaries and the increased growth of sodalities and 
pilgrimage groups that are so much a part of this period and that 
are the dilemma of Catholic students of the time, and became the 
brunt of the Protestant attack. Yet in regard to that period as well 
as to our Own, a quantitative evaluation, a mathematical enumera- 
tion of pious practices can not be the criterion of the spiritual con- 
dition of the masses. 

It is not surprising that during this century a liturgical revival, 
doomed though it was to eventual failure in the face of a conserva- 
tive and centralized papacy on the one hand and the animosity of an 
extremely popular Protestant appeal on the other, should nonethe- 
less flourish for at least a time and leave its imprint in the annals 
and reform tracts of the sixteenth century. 
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NORTHERN HUMANISM AND REDISCOVERY OF THE LITURGY 
An examination of the archival material, particularly of the “Kirch- 
enordnungen” of the territorial churches in the Germany of this 
time gives evidence not only of an ambivalence, an overlapping of 
Catholicism and Protestantism that often defies delineation, but 
above all it affords proof of a remarkable liturgical movement of 
which the revival of today is strongly reminiscent. 

It was a revival that was in many respects the direct outgrowth 
of northern humanism. The study of the Church Fathers pro- 
voked by the Renaissance brought about a renewed interest in 
the liturgy. The problem of ecclesiology that the conciliar theo- 
rists and the later confessional polemic produced brought in its 
wake a notion of the Church as defined and depicted in the Fathers 
that was necessarily accompanied by a closer scrutiny of the liturgi- 
cal forms of the early centuries. There was a growing consciousness 
among the Christian humanists that the assimilation of pagan 
cultural elements by the Church was not confined to rhetoric and 
literature but found its expression above all in the liturgy. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the same arena that witnessed 
the repudiation of the traditional forms of Catholic worship should 
also be the scene of a vigorous though abortive attempt to reform 
the liturgy. 

In the minds of the Erasmian humanists of the sixteenth century 
the great peril of the day was not so much to be found in the 
breakdown of the “mores” of the people; it was found rather in 
the deterioration of divine cult and the superstitions that encum- 
bered it. 

For them the central point of Catholic reform was to de-empha- 
size the opus operatum character of the Mass and the sacraments. 
In their judgment the divine service of the Church had become 
superstitious through a one-sided emphasis of the ex opere operato 
principle of cult, reminiscent of the magic sacramentalism of pre- 
Christian times. 

A mechanical and cumulative piety had been the result. The 
people lacked real attention and internal interest in the plurality of 
Masses. 

For the Catholic reformer as represented by Erasmus, Beatus 
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Rhenanus, Julius Pflug, Witzel, and Cassander, the opus operantis 
must stand in the foreground so that the sacramental sign becomes a 
symbol that is operative in the imagination and inner piety of the 
participants. In the sacrifice of the Mass the people should recall 
the whole tragedy of Calvary.” 

The endeavor to bring about a more communal participation in 
the service is characteristic of the liturgical reform of the period. 
The aim of this movement was above all to restore to Christian 
people and particularly to the common man a loving understand- 
ing of the “cultus divinus” and thereby a more active participation. 

The patristic rules of the day had brought to light the true nature 
of the liturgy as an essentially social work because it is a prayer of 
the Mystical Body and therefore must restore a contact between the 
minds of the faithful and the sacred texts and norms used in its 
celebration. The ideal was to create around the altar a family of 
God, adding their voices, responding to the dialogue, ratifying the 
prayers, singing God’s glory, imploring His mercy. 

To Witzel in particular, the divine service seemed to have ceased 
to be a community affair. The trinity of the priest, choir, and people 
no longer served those assembled about the altar. The action of the 
priest was taking place in a vacuum. The Mass was no longer a 
community action of priest and congregation, “societas inter sacer- 
dotem et populum.”® 

In fact, in the eyes of this great liturgist the abuses associated 
with the private Masses were the cause of the evils besetting the 
Church of that day: “There can be no doubt that the terrible mul- 
tiplicity of Masses will be punished most severely, and it is perhaps 
due to these that the Church is perplexed today with wars, pesti- 
lence, and dire evils.” 

Erasmus, Cassander, Witzel and Lindanus were unanimous in 
pointing to a failure to understand the nature of divine service as 
the root cause of the breakdown of divine worship and of the super- 
stition that had grown up about it, and the real reason for the hatred 

*G. Witzel, Beschwerliche schrifft vom Canon der lateinischen missen 
(Cologne: 1555). 

*G. Witzel, Defensio Ecclesiasticae Liturgiae Qua Schismaticorum quor- 
undam eruditorum confutationes summa breuitate refutantur (Cologne: 


1564). 
* Ibid., p. 136. 
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it provoked among the sectarians. No amelioration of morals was 
possible without proper understanding. The Erasmian ideal of a 
return to the inwardness of spiritual experience could only be 
achieved through an understanding of the externals of worship.® 

Yet the active antagonists of Luther, Eck, Emser, and Cochlaeus 
failed again and again to fathom this aspect of Protestant success. 
Its popularity with the masses was largely due to the fact that it 
gave them a participation in the divine service. 


THE LITURGY IN THE CIVIL CHURCH REGULATIONS 


A reform of the liturgy that was so much a part of the entire Refor- 
mation movement has been unfortunately forgotten due to the 
emphasis that historians of this period have placed on the dogmatic 
disputations of the time. Yet hardly a religious discussion or “col- 
loquium” of the periods before and after the “Interim” lost sight of 
the importance of this. 

In 1539 the “Religious Discussion” at Leipzig, attended by 
Melanchthon, Bucer, Carlowitz, Feige, Brueck and Witzel proposed 
a reform modeled on the first four Councils using as a basis Justin’s 
description of divine worship in his First Apology. The private Mass 
was to be abolished, there was to be no Mass without the Com- 
munion of the faithful, the Latin and German languages were to be 
given equal status, and there was to be an improvement in the 
Canon of the Roman Mass.® 

In Brandenburg as well as in Fulda a reform of the liturgy was 
the chief burden of the attempts to stem the tide of Protestantism in 
these areas. The reform proposal issued by Abbot Philipp Schenk 
von Schweinsberg in 1542 which attracted attention in Rome was 
replete with liturgical ideas.” 

Its aims sound strangely familiar to the modern liturgist. The 
liturgical functions are to be executed with greater devotion and 
sincerity. The common man shall be taught what is “sung and 

°G. Witzel, Publicum Ecclesiae Sacrum: Von der Wahrheit der Altkyrchi- 
schen Liturgy und Opfferung das ist Catholischer Missen (Cologne: 1551). 

* L. Cardauns, “Zur Kirchenpolitik Herzogs Georg von Sachsen vornehmlich 
in seinen letzen Regierungsjahren,” in Quellen und Forschungen aus italien- 
ischen Archiven und Bibliotheken, 10(1907), pp. 101 ff. 


*J. Sonnek, Die Beibehaltung katholischer Formen in der Reformation 
Joachims II von Brandenburg (Berlin: 1903). 
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done” in the churches. The meaning of ceremonies is to be ex- 
plained as to their instructive nature, but that “all bliss comes from 
the ceremonies as such shall be denounced as superstition.” 

Through the divine service “the people shall be incited, educated 
and kept in prayer, devotion and thanksgiving.” On Sundays, at 
least, all the faithful shall participate in Communion when the 
chalice for the layman shall be permitted facultatively according to. 
the desire and conscience of the communicant. 

For the first time in a Catholic church regulation singing “under 
the holy sacraments” is permitted in the German language in 
order to heighten devotion. With reference to the sacrament of 
baptism, the parents may choose the German or Latin administra- 
tion, though all the traditional ceremonies must be retained. God- 
parents and invited guests shall participate in the ceremony, renew- 
ing their own baptismal vows.® 

The important see of Strasbourg was also the scene of a liturgi- 
cal reform at this time. The humanistic minded bishop, Erasmus 
von Limburg, laid down a church reform at the Synod of Zabern 
in 1549 that was later published in Mainz in 1566, based upon the 
liturgical teachings of the Church Fathers.® The cultivation of 
the liturgy colors every aspect of his reform. The superstition and 


idolatry of the people are severely castigated. The ideal of a moral- 
uplifting Communion service which is at the same time a devout 
memorial of the Lord’s death, “‘religiosa commemoratio Dominicae 
mortis,” is advocated. On Sundays, which are to be dedicated en- 
tirely to moral improvement, all parishioners shall partake in the 


” 


“publicum sacrum,” the public sacred worship. Reception of Com- 
munion with the priest is the ideal, and if there cannot be a sacra- 
mental reception then at least “spiritually and with a deep feeling 
of faith and devotion.” The use of the vernacular in the administra- 
tion of baptism is advocated. Through explanations the faithful 
shall know which of the liturgical actions they shall jointly exer- 
cise with the priest and what prayers they shall recite with him. 

°J. F. Schannat, Diocesis Fulda cum adnexa sua Hierarchia (Frankfurt : 
1727), pp. 343 ff. 

°L. Pfleger, “Die Strassburger Synodalstatuten des Bischofs Erasmus von 


Limburg und Georg Wicelius,” in Archiv fuer Elsaessische Kirchengeschichte, 
Vol. 6(1931), pp. 410 ff. 
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It is interesting to note that the diocese of Meissen in Saxony 
also witnessed a liturgical reform. The ritual that was published by 
the administrator of the diocese, Johannes Leissentritt, can be read 
with interest today by all who advocate a better understanding of 
and participation in the sacraments by the laity.'° 

The united dukedom of Cleve, where perhaps more than in any 
territory in the Reich the attempt to carry on the Erasmian reforms 
lived on long after Trent, made liturgy the central theme of reform." 

An unpublished document in the archives of Diisseldorf is what 
may prove to be one of the first histories of the liturgy. The publi- 
cation of the Byzantine liturgies of Basil the Great and John Chrysos- 
tom as well as the Ethiopian Mass were certainly of great value in 
the anti-Roman atmosphere of the day. 


THE FAILURE OF THE ATTEMPTED REFORM 


Yet the reform programs based upon and revolving about the com- 
pilation of a more primitive and universally accepted liturgy, the 
use of the vernacular in the administration of the sacraments, Com- 
munion of the laity under both species, the abolition of the private 
Mass, failed to fructify during this period because they were, in 
final analysis, programs aimed more at internal reorganization as a 
measure against further apostasy than an attempt to vitalize what 


was more essential to the well-being of the Church at that time. 

Turning back the hands of the liturgical clock was not the an- 
swer to the problems of the sixteenth century. The fissure was too 
deep, sectarianism was too rampant. 

Yet to the Christian humanists, liturgy had once been the center 
of the Christian culture that had run aground during the centuries 
that separated their turbulent times from the Church of the Fathers. 
In the liturgy, whatever else may have become corrupt, there was 
to be found the inner principle of unity. As it once united Roman, 
Byzantine and barbarian, it could bring back the sectarians who 
were rending the Church of their day. 


* Forma germanico idiomate baptizandi infantes secundum catholicae in 
verae apostolicae Ecclesiae ritum (Cologne: 1575). 

“J. P. Dolan, Der Einfluss von Erasmus, Cassander, und Witzel auf die 
Kirchenordnungen des vereinigten Herzogtums Kleve, Reformationsgeschicht- 
liche Studien und Texte, 83 (Miinster: 1958). 
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In the words of Christopher Dawson: The liturgy was not only 
the bond of Christian unity, it was also the means by which the 
minds of the gentiles and the barbarians were attuned to a new 
life and a new concept of Christianity.!? 

Nonetheless it is a great tragedy that these efforts were so com- 
pletely swept into the oblivion of history, that the Tridentine decrees 
and the subsequent stratification of public worship making static 
the religious life of the people should await four centuries for an 
attempt to bring the common man a more spontaneous expression 
of the inner life of the “plebs sancta, God’s holy people.” 

John P. Dolan, C.S.C. 


LITURGICAL REVIVAL IN 
AMERICAN LUTHERANISM? 


HE appearance 
of the Lutheran Service Book and Hymnal, a cooperative venture 
of the Synods of the National Lutheran Council, has served notice 
that liturgical worship, music and art are experiencing a significant 
revival in the Lutheran Church. The revival is world-wide, and as is 
customary in the course of theological movements, the American 
Lutheran Church is following the lead of the Continental and Scandi- 
navian churches. 

The Service Book and Hymnal is only a symptom, and its content 
and theological and liturgical complexion can only be understood in 
the light of the general liturgical revival. 

Liturgy and revival have in many quarters been regarded as repre- 

“C. Dawson, Religion and the Rise of Western Culture, p. 40. 

* The following essay is a report on the liturgical movement in the Lutheran 
Churches of America by one who himself has played a significant part in 
furthering it, through his writings and especially through his many years of 
teaching in a large Lutheran seminary. While it is obviously impossible for us 
to share some of his doctrinal views, his essay does illustrate, in a manner that 
may come as a surprise to many Catholic readers, how a concern for the 
liturgy may in God’s providence contribute to bring about a more favorable 


climate of ecumenical understanding. We are grateful to the distinguished 
author for his ready and generous response to our request for the article.—Eb. 
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senting two poles of religious life. Prophets of revival have frequently 
made liturgy their archenemy. This attitude has been exploded most 
effectively in a recent episcopal letter of Bishop Bo Gjertz of Gothen- 
berg to his Pastors. It bears the title Herdabrev or Pastoral Letter. 
One chapter is entitled “Liturgy and Revival.” It shows how both are 
the creation of the Word, both go hand in hand in the Apostolic 
Church, and both are closely interwoven in the Church’s history. 


The deepest meaning of the liturgy lies in the fact that it is a form 
which the Spirit Himself has created to guard and deepen the life which 
the same Holy Spirit has awakened in His Church. . . . It is the means 
for bringing the awakened one into the communion of the Church. It is 
a form for walking in the light, a way which leads forward through the 
years, where the soul ever anew is called to become united with the royal 
priesthood, which offers its temple service to God’s altar with prayers 
and songs of praise, with Eucharist and quiet listening to the Word of 
his Lord. 


The liturgical movement is firmly grounded in this point of view. 
Theology, liturgy, piety are all historically oriented. It is a catholic 
movement, because it is concerned with oneness and catholicity as 
these are expressed in the sacred liturgy of the worshipping Church. 

The Lutheran Church does not talk much about its catholicity, but 
it is deeply conscious of it. It is neither sectarian nor Protestant. It is 
catholic. And the clearest expression of its sense of catholicity is its 
almost universal use of the historic liturgy. 

Luther abhorred schism and denied that he had broken the unity 
of the Church. His sense of the oneness of the Body of Christ was 
reflected in the Augsburg Confession, which says in Article VII: 
“Also they teach that one holy Church is to continue forever. The 
Church is the congregation of saints, in which the Gospel is rightly 
taught and the Sacraments are rightly administered.” 

This sense of the oneness of the Church showed itself particularly 
when Luther and the Reformers rejected the iconoclasm and sec- 
tarian pressures of the Swiss “Protestants” and declared in Article 
XXIV of the same Confession: “Falsely are our churches accused 
of abolishing the Mass; for the Mass is retained among us with the 
highest reverence. Nearly all the usual ceremonies are also pre- 
served.” And the Mass meant the holy Eucharist encased in the 
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historic liturgy purged of a few elements which Luther felt involved 
doctrinal error. 

When the mid-twentieth century Lutheran thinks liturgically, he 
does not think “Protestant.” He thinks “Catholic.” He thinks his- 
torically. He knows he belongs to an historic, liturgical church, as he 
knows he is a member of the Communion of Saints and the Body of 
Christ. His thinking in the field of worship begins with the historic 
liturgy of the Church. 

From the time of the Reformation Lutherans have resisted being 
drawn into a Protestant block to make common cause against, or to 
compete with, Rome. This pressure has been exerted both from 
within and from without. Luther resisted it. The Lutheran Confes- 
sions resisted it. In the nineteenth century a great Swedish Lutheran 
bishop declared : 

It is true that the Reformed Church by returning to 
Augustine has become a relative of the Lutheran, whose confession of 
faith can only be understood in relation to the Augustinian. But it is 
equally true that the Lutheran Church cannot be understood except in 
relation to the whole development of doctrine and life between Augustine 
and the Reformation. Since the Reformed Church in principle rejects 
this development, while the Roman maintains it, the Lutheran Church 
has in this a bond of union with the Roman Church which it does not 
have with the Reformed. It is quite right therefore that the Lutheran 
Church is called the true “middle” Church, which does not mean that 
she is sister to the Reformed and the enemy of the Roman Church, but 
that she is sister to them both, and in a holy striving for the realization of 
church unity must be equally concerned about union with the Roman 
and with the Reformed. And she must therefore stand aloof from every 
union endeavor which might involve separation from either of the sister 
churches. 


The strongest pressure in this “Protestant” direction since the 
Reformation is facing the Lutheran Church today. Church unions, 
mergers, national councils, world federations, world councils, are all 
calling for a solid Protestant front. Some of the Lutheran churches 
have joined these movements. But strong voices are reminding them 
that the Lutheran Church has as much in common with Rome as it 
has with Geneva or with Zurich. 

The liturgical movement in the Lutheran Church emphasizes this 
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awareness of the catholicity, oneness, and continuity of the Church. 
But as Lutherans think liturgically, they think both historically and 
contemporaneously. As liturgical studies multiply, there is evident a 
deep spiritual concern to make the sacred liturgy a living experience 
in the lives of the worshippers. 

Thus tradition is coming alive in Lutheran thinking, not as a dead 
concept or an historical phenomenon, but as a living dynamic, 
whereby Mother Church guides her children and keeps them thank- 
fully aware that they are members of the one Body of Christ. 

With it grows the realization that we have a great heritage — not 
only the Gospel and our doctrinal heritage, but our liturgical herit- 
age, whereby the People of God express in worship their oneness in 
Christ which transcends all denominations and organizations, con- 
fessions and controversies, definitions and debates. 

The rediscovery of this liturgical heritage goes hand in hand with 
the rediscovery of the Church as the Communion of Saints as dis- 
tinguished from the individualistic, sectarian Christianity which 
characterizes so much of Protestantism. 

Liturgical preaching and teaching are causing more and more 
Lutherans to “live the Church year” as a part of their striving to 
“seek first the kingdom of God.” Both in church and in home more 
people are “celebrating” Advent, not as one feast day, but as a season 
of living with the “coming Christ.” The Epiphany has new mis- 
sionary appeal. To “live” the Passion season with Him who “set His 
face to go to Jerusalem” brings the Cross of our redemption into the 
center of our Christian life, and the Church’s life keeps us prayer- 
fully aware of the Martyr Church where even today fellow members 
of the Body of Christ are suffering and dying for the faith. 

The consciousness that on a given Sunday Christians all over the 
world are gathered about the same Gospel, worshipping through the 
same lessons, introits, graduals, hymns, prayers, hearing sermons 
expounding the same text of Scripture, brings a sense of the power 
and glory of the Holy Catholic Church, which then gathers me with 
all the saints around the Lord’s Table to receive His holy Body and 
Blood. 


GROWING LITURGICAL INTEREST 


The liturgical revival in the Lutheran Church manifests itself in 
numerous societies for worship, music, and the arts, in literature, 
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and not least in new hymnals, altar books, manuals of worship, etc. 
Since the Rev. Henry Melchior Muhlenburg in the middle of the 
eighteenth century began pleading for liturgical order among Ameri- 
can Lutherans coming from many nations, there has been a constant 
striving in this direction. 

Liturgical societies, of which there are several active today, have 
carried on exhaustive research and effective propaganda to bring 
order and some uniformity out of the liturgical chaos which naturally 
marked the pioneer days of American Lutheranism. In this year’s 
month of June alone there were meetings of two of the most im- 
portant liturgical societies. The “Society for Worship, Music and 
Arts” met to discuss worship and liturgy in the life of the Church. 
“The Institute for Liturgical Studies” met to consider the restoration 
of Private Confession and Absolution, which has been neglected in 
many quarters of Lutheranism and which now is being brought back 
into many parishes with great blessing. 

Liturgical literature — periodicals, books, brochures — is in- 
creasing in quantity and importance. Pro Ecclesia, Una Sancta, Ad 
Maiorem Gloriam Dei, The Musical Heritage of the Lutheran 
Church, are some of the periodicals reflecting liturgical interest in 
the church. Luther Reed’s The Lutheran Liturgy, F. R. Webber’s 
books on liturgy, church architecture, symbolism, etc., represent 
some of the more important recent Lutheran liturgical contributions. 

This article is limited to American Lutheranism. But it ought to 
be known that what is happening on the American scene is deeply 
influenced by the tremendous liturgical revival which is sweeping 
the Lutheran churches of the Continent and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Some of the best scholarship of the European universities has 
been directed to liturgical studies in the last few decades, and the 
influence of this movement has been felt in all the Lutheran churches 
of the world, not least in the United States. 

The seriousness of the Lutheran liturgical movement is empha- 
sized by the fact that it has not concerned itself with minor matters 
of ceremonial, liturgical etiquette, etc., but with the great basic ele- 
ments in worship. In the center is the concern to maintain the balance 
in worship between the sacramental and the sacrificial. 

Rationalism, Pietism, and other movements have disturbed this 
balance from time to time particularly through a de-emphasis of the 
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Sacraments. Whereas Luther and the Lutheran Confessions retained 
the Mass and knew no other Main Service than the full Communion, 
the Blessed Sacrament was torn out of the Service in many sections 
of Lutheranism. This is one of the great concerns of the liturgical 
movement, to restore the Eucharist to the Main Service. 

This restoration is taking place all over the world at present, and 
with it has come a great increase in attendance at the Lord’s Supper. 
Holy Communion is again becoming the Main Service in American 
Lutheran churches. It is celebrated at least once a month in most 
churches, every Sunday in an increasing number of them. Here again 
liturgical preaching and instruction is bearing rich fruit. Congrega- 
tional participation is of the essence of Lutheran worship. The 
worshipper is no spectator, nor does he ask the Minister to worship 
for him. He is involved every step of the way. True, he receives from 
the Minister the Gospel in Word and Sacrament. But in prayer, 
praise, confession of sin and confession of faith, Minister and con- 
gregation are one. 

The growing sacramental emphasis is reflected in many important 
books recently off the press. Out of the Lutheran Church of Aus- 
tralia comes This Is My Body by Dr. Hermann Sasse, formerly of 
Erlangen University and one of the great Church historians of our 
day. Berthold Ernst von Schenck’s The Presence, like Sasse’s book, 
indicates that the Real Presence of Christ’s Body and Blood is still 
an issue between Lutherans and Protestants, and that Lutherans 
today, like Luther, refuse to surrender this fundamental and ancient 
doctrine of our faith. 


THE SERVICE BOOK AND HYMNAL 


One of the most impressive evidences of the liturgical revival in 
American Lutheranism is the appearance of The Service Book and 
Hymnal of the Lutheran Church in America, first published in 1958 
by the churches of the National Lutheran Council, representing 
about two-thirds of American Lutheranism. The Hymnal is already 
in its third printing and about a million and a half copies have been 
sold, indicating that it is being generally accepted in the churches. 
A commission of about twenty men from the various Synods have 
been working for over a decade on the Hymnal, and the result 
represents the best liturgical and hymnological scholarship in the 
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church. Dr. Luther Reed, chairman of the Commission, says in the 
“Preface to the Liturgy,” 

In worship, as in doctrine, the Lutheran 
Church is part of the “one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church.” It 
claims as its rightful inheritance all that is truly ecumenical in the Church 
of every age and every land. Not the least part of its legacy is the 
liturgy. . . . The Common Liturgy is rooted in the developed worship 
of the ancient and medieval Christian Church, both East and West, and 
grounded on the historic German, Scandinavian and American uses of 
the post-reformation centuries. 


The Liturgy follows Luther’s Formula Missae of 1523, which was 
his revision of the Mass. The Eastern tradition has been drawn on 
for an enlarged Kyrie, and a Eucharistic Prayer, based on ancient 
use, has been added. Three musical settings to the Liturgy have been 
prepared, two of them appearing in the Service Book and the third in 
separate format. 

The music “reflects three distinct musical traditions: plainsong, 
the chorale, and the English chant.” Congregations are free to use 
any setting they choose. Many churches find it refreshing and excit- 
ing to change setting occasionally. Some of the chants in the first 
setting are composed by recognized contemporary composers. The 
second setting is “based on the melodic form of the chorale. The 
third setting is Gregorian and is an adaptation of the Missa orbis 
factor.” 

As the title indicates, the book is half Service Book and half 
Hymnal. In the latter part are 602 hymns, preserving the best in 
historic hymnody and also offering the most worthy modern and 
contemporary hymn compositions. Hymn writers and composers 
represented range from Ambrose, Decius, Bernard, Aquinas and 
Palestrina to Noble, Williams, Douglas and Reed, with a rich sprin- 
kling of Bach, Hassler, Nicolai and Luther. 

In the Service Book sections are, beside the Liturgy, the Minor 
Services such as Matins, Vespers, Suffrages, and the Litany, also 
Psalms, Canticles, Collects and Prayers, and Occasional Services : 
Baptism, etc. There is a rich collection of prayers from the Fathers 
for private devotion, making the book a useful prayerbook for the 
laity, as well as for the clergy. 

It has already been adopted by the Synods of the National Lu- 
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theran Council. The Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of 
North America, of which the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod is 
a member, published an excellent Hymnal in 1941. The next step in 
the development of liturgy and hymnody seems to point to a joining 
of forces to produce one great service book and hymnal for all of 
American Lutheranism. This will be a memorable day. 

Herman A. Preus 


SHARING THE SAME BOOK 


HE rationalism 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was not propitious to bibli- 
cal science. It hardly came to life, either in the Catholic or in the 
Protestant worlds, until the last decades of the latter century. 

The atmosphere in which it then grew up was not a favorable 
one. Julius Wellhausen was the dominating figure. And he felt 
obliged to re-edit the Bible to fit in with his preconceived natural- 
istic principles. Catholic research, up to 1920, had to be directed 
chiefly not to the eliciting of the meaning, but to the defence of 
the authenticity and historicity of the Bible. Its mood was defensive. 


BIBLICAL TRENDS 
Fortunately there were other trends in play. Throughout the nine- 
teenth century the archeologists were amassing a wealth of informa- 
tion on the ancient East, which not only helped to vindicate the 
truth of the Bible, but also greatly facilitated its understanding. It 
enabled the Bible to be seen against its background of both life and 
ideas. After 1920 the centre of interest shifts from the mere 
genuineness to the original meaning of the Bible. 

The greatest fruits of this newly awakened biblical interest have 
been, on the Protestant side, the Theologisches Wérterbuch begun 
by Gerhard Kittel in 1933, and the New Testament Commentary by 
Strack and Billerbeck of a few years earlier. In the former the 
theological preconceptions of the various writers sometimes color 
their interpretations. But its dominant tone is of a calm and 
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erudite objectivity. And its method is that of viewing each theologi- 
cal idea in its immediate content and against its literary milieu. 

But it is this same method that is employed by the leading Catho- 
lic exegetes of the last few decades. It is the method that Lagrange 
and Bonsirven used, and that Dupont, Descamps, Schnackenburg 
and many others use today. The determined aim at objectivity 
(not always successful, of course) and the methods of Form Criti- 
cism are largely the same in many sectors of Catholic and Protestant 
exegesis. And accordingly, at this level of scholarship, the con- 
tributions on either side are viewed by the other with respect and, 
frequently, agreement. 

Thus, in 1958, Heinrich Schlier could re-publish as Catholic 
exegetical essays material which had been written and published 
long before his conversion to the Church. And the contributions 
of Protestant scholars from many countries are to be found in the 
Mélanges Bibliques in memory of Pére André Robert. 

The need at present is that the results of this scholarship be put 
within the reach of all. In Catholic publications very little of this 
has been done. This stream of biblical and theological knowledge 
of a quite astounding richness has hardly penetrated even the 
theological textbooks, Schmaus’s Katholische Dogmatik being an 
important exception. The number of popular Catholic books 
which it deeply informs is slight, at least in England and America. 

And yet nothing could contribute more to the allaying of Protes- 
tant prejudice — and, what is more important still, to the promotion 
of a more general understanding and use of the Bible — than the 
factual, realistic presentation of the Bible which this care to see 
it in its true context can alone supply. 


SCRIPTURE IN WORSHIP 
In the field of Catholic worship, it is certain that the intelligible use 
of Scripture will more and more return to its rightful place. Father 


* The new conception has been succinctly stated by Father Bea: “ ‘Biblical 
theory’ is something other than a mere array of ‘loci probantes’ [texts used in 
proof] set in the framework of the reigning theological system. Biblical 
theology, as we understand it today, is the systematic presentation of the 
origin and the gradual development of the teaching of the Old Testament 
religion according to the different periods of revelation” (A. Bea, S.J., Stim- 
men der Zeit, November 1953, p. 101). 
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Bea, himself a consultor of the Congregation of Rites, told the 
Assisi Congress that Pius XII was doing his utmost to continue 
the plan of Piux X, interrupted by the wars, “to lead the faithful 
to the second table prepared for them by the Lord, the table of the 
word of God.” 

His own speech allows us to see how earnest this striving is. He 
was deeply aware not only that the reading and explanation of Scrip- 
ture is the ancient (and best) Catholic way of preparing the faithful 
for the Eucharist, but also that it is, for most Catholics, the only 
regular form of instruction they receive. 

And one of the greatest authorities on the liturgy, Father Cyp- 
rian Vagaggini, believes that the permission for the priest to read 
the gospel and epistle directly in the vernacular at public Masses 
(as well as the people’s singing in that language at sung Mass) may 
well be the next stage in the evolution towards the whole of the first 
part of the Mass being permitted in the native tongue.® 


THE SAME TEXT 
A secondary result of such a measure, especially if it was based on 
a deeper knowledge of the Bible, would be a closer alignment 
between Catholic and Protestant. This alignment would be further 
promoted if another proposal of recent years was accepted. This 
is none other than the project of a common critical and objective 
edition of the Bible for the use of all who call themselves Christians. 
If we are to share the same table we must not only have the same 
idea of the sacrament but we must also share the same loaf — not 
each bring his own separate food —and share the same definition 
of the Bread. 

The Reformation not only destroyed the unity of the Christian 
conception of the Eucharist, but through the rejection of the 
living authority of the Church led to many different, tendentious and 
propagandist versions and new translations of the Bible which have 
reflected at least in some degree the differences of faith and outlook. 
The tendentious use of the word “presbyter” instead of the Old 
English “priest” in some Protestant Bibles is one of the examples 


*Id., Assisi Papers (Collegeville: 1957), p. 90. 
* Cf. Il senso teologico della liturgia (Rome: 1957), pp. 733-39. 
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that comes to mind. Nevertheless, the twentieth century is seeing 
the revision of the old traditional translations by Protestant biblical 
authorities in a completely critical and scholarly temper, avoiding 
as far as possible all theological preconceptions. 

The most recent and best in the English-speaking world is the 
Revised Standard Version which in 1957 was brought to comple- 
tion by the careful revision of the deuterocanonical books, roughly 
speaking identical with the Protestant apocrypha. The result is a 
scholarly rendering of Scripture which is a delight to read and with 
very little editing could be made entirely acceptable to English- 
speaking Catholics (prescinding of course from the historical 
and religious prejudices and other interests, financial or racial, 
which might render such an editing inexpedient at the present junc- 
ture). 

The rearrangement of the Revised Standard Version in the order, 
number and content of the sacred books as sanctioned by the Coun- 
cil of Trent would seem to present no insuperable difficulties, whilst 
the number of actual changes deemed necessary to make its text con- 
form to Catholic theology and scriptural usage would also seem, 
according to the investigations of a recent committee of Catholic 
scholars, to amount to less than a score. 

If such a Catholic edition of the Revised Standard Version could 
appear with ecclesiastical sanction it would not of course be a new 
Common (or Vulgate) edition of the Bible, not only on account 
of the score of textual differences but also because the juridical 
claim of the Catholic Church to the control of the Bible as such is 
not recognized by other non-Catholic religious bodies. 

It would, however, be an enormous step towards achieving unity 
of mind and thought among divided Christendom. Nor is it beyond 
the bounds of possibility that further consultation might lead to 
the elimination of all textual differences between the two editions 
in a comparatively short time. Anyhow, each religious organization 
would want to keep ‘ts own historical version for its own liturgy. 

But for the purposes of public debate, for radio and television 
talks, and whenever it is necessary to put forward a particular view- 
point in an eirenic fashion, the Common or near-Common version 
would have great advantages. 
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Nor need it be the cause of any “scandal” to the faithful. For just 
as we are prepared to convert a pagan or heretical building to pub- 
lic worship by suitable alterations, so we may safely adapt a version 
of the Bible, prepared indeed by men with heretical views but who 
are also men pursuing the truth of the divine Word with the same 
single-minded candor as ourselves — provided only that their work 
has been suitably examined, and, after due modification, approved 
as blameless by episcopal authority. 

What indeed could be more appropriate than that the Bible which 
the sixteenth century reformers took as their sole guide should now, 
in virtue of its intrinsic divinity, be leading them back to the Rock 
whence they were hewn! 


WORD AND SACRAMENT 
There is an increasing tendency among Protestants to recognize that 
the divine worship instituted by Christ does not consist of the Serv- 
ice of the Word only. There are, today, powerful Protestant advo- 
cates of a return to a Service of the Sacrament. 

The teaching of these writers is not easy to interpret with pre- 
cision. Their mentality has been formed not only by an attempt to 
recapture the original mind of the Bible (which is a most fruitful 
endeavor, and not confined to Protestants), but also by important 
philosophical prejudices — especially that which limits the possi- 
bility of considering a thing’s intrinsic reality to the Greek mental- 
ity, so that when Jesus said “This is my body” it would be a ques- 
tion not of “what the bread is as such” but of “that which it be- 
comes in relation to (its) final reference.” + 

It must also be remembered throughout that perhaps their funda- 
mental difference from us is their necessity of taking the relevant 
passages in Scripture as asserting doctrines they are groping for, 
while we can take them as passing allusions, for the most part, to 
doctrines taken as already known. They must use for proofs docu- 
ments that are not intended as proofs. They must struggle for proba- 
bilities, while Christ, through His Church, has given us certainties. 
Such is the tragedy of divided Christendom. 


*F. J. Leenhardt, “This Is My Body,” in Essays on the Lord’s Supper 
(London: 1958), p. 45. 
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Speaking generally, however, we can say that there are Protes- 
tants of great authority who assert that Christ, at the Last Supper, 
instituted a sacrament. Professor Leenhardt, for instance, explicitly 
accepts a definition of the sacrament of the Eucharist which, on the 
surface at least, is in full harmony with ours: “Jesus Christ wishes 
the bread to become . . . the sign of His presence.” 5 And: “Jesus 
Christ declares in the upper room, in a sovereign manner, His will 
that the bread should be His body; He transforms the substance 
of this bread.” ® 

This belief that Christ is really present in the Eucharist is shared 
by another great Protestant exegete, Oscar Cullmann. For him, 
Christ’s presence (in the Lord’s Supper — and in baptism!) “is 
just as real as the humanity of the historical Jesus was real, just as 
real as the water and blood from His wounds were real.”* And 
“the author (of the Fourth Gospel) shows, for the events of Jesus’ 
life, the identity of the incarnate with the glorified Christ, present, 
for example, in the sacraments.”*® Yet, according to him, “Christ 
was not yet (by the early Christians) regarded as descending into 
the elements, but His coming, His presence, is none the less ‘real,’ 
to employ a dogmatic term. It is realized immediately but apart 
from the elements Christ comes to eat with the community of be- 
lievers, and His presence is understood to be as real as possible. 
He comes to participate in the meal and not to serve as food.” ® 

These passages are offered only as a rough indication of some of 
the main lines of Cullmann’s teaching, and in particular to remark 
its profoundly sacramental character. And it is for the fuller recog- 
nition in public worship of this sacramental character of the worship 
instituted by Christ that Cullmann so strongly pleads. 

He sees the normal Sunday service of his own Church, which 
consists only of a Service of the Word, as a complete reversal of 
the practice of the early Church “where there was no gathering of 
the community without the breaking of bread,” and where “the 
Lord’s Supper (was) the basis and goal of every gathering.” At the 

° Op. cit., p. 52. 

* Op cit., pp. 49, 50. 

* Early Christian Worship (London: 1953), p. 115. 

® Op. cit., p. 57. 


* “The Meaning of the Lord’s Supper in Primitive Christianity,” in Essays 
on the Lord’s Supper (London: 1958), p. 15; cf. pp. 14, 16, 20, 22. 
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beginning, he finds, the proclamation of the Word took place within 
the framework of “the common meal” (at which Christ was really 
present). “We must assert here and now,” he says, “that the serv- 
ices of worship in the Protestant Churches of our own era are very 
much poorer . . . especially in respect of what is aimed at in the 
gatherings of the community . . . (the purpose of which) attains 
its peak in the ‘coming of Christ’ in the Lord’s Supper.” *° 

Professor Benoit, in his book Liturgical Renewal, describes how 
this sacramental aspect of worship is already being realized in the 
liturgy of the Reformed Church of France and other liturgies in 
French. Assuredly, his concept of the Real Presence is as unaccepta- 
ble to Catholics as that of Leenhardt or Cullmann. But it remains 
true that there is an attempt to give real meaning to Jesus’ “This is 
my body,” and an attempt also to return to the Eucharist-sacrifice 
tradition of the rest of Christendom. This latter is based on an 
excellent understanding of the spirit of the old liturgies, for whose 
fuller realization in the Roman liturgy Father Ellard and many 
others most convincingly argue. 

We find, therefore, that Protestants increasingly recognize and 
seek to give effect to the sacramental character of the Last Supper. 
This provides a great opportunity for a better understanding be- 
tween us. But their notion of this sacramental character is not 
likely to be true until they accept Christ’s guidance, which He has 
promised us only in His Church. 

Catholics, on the other hand, should not only deepen their under- 
standing of the Eucharist-sacrifice, especially by a better knowledge 
of the old liturgies with their great Eucharistic Prayers, but also 
follow with enthusiasm the recent popes’ lead towards a better un- 
derstanding and a fuller and more intelligible use of the Word. 

If we are frank about our differences, while endeavoring to in- 
crease our similarities, we shall certainly be contributing best to 
the reunion of Christendom. If our similarities could include a ver- 
sion of the Bible accepted by both Catholic and Protesant, no small 
step would have been advanced, we think, towards that goal. 

Bernard Orchard, O.S.B. 
Edmund Flood, O.S.B. 


%” Early Christian Worship, p. 29. 
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A PATTERN FOR PRAYER 


HE Anglican Ref- 
ormation was carried on with perhaps more cynicism than is found 
with either the Lutherans or the Calvinists. The aim of its principal 
promoters was political rather than theological. But the very fact 
that there was no one theological axe to grind, no one doctrine in 
the light of which everything to be done was tested, gave an oppor- 
tunity for some very sane and rational reforms to be put into practice. 

Henry VIII was quite willing, as long as he got his separation from 
Rome, to allow his more scholarly ecclesiastics to try experiments 
that they had been thinking about for a long time. 

The chief of these scholars, Thomas Cranmer, had a very poor 
grasp of Catholic truth; but he had a very good appreciation of the 
necessity of a form of prayer in which the whole community, pastor 
and people, could participate, and he had a most glorious ability 
to translate Latin words into English. 

His theological errors made his reconstruction of the Mass so 
de-natured as to be hopeless as a means of doing what Christ com- 
manded men to do, even though that hopelessness was concealed in 
glowing words. But when he tackled the problem of non-eucharistic 
public services, he was on ground where his heresies had less play, 
and he produced something thoroughly worth while. 

What Cranmer and his friends were looking for, and what they 
had ready for official adoption shortly after Henry VIII’s death, was 
a scheme of morning and evening prayer, for use in the churches, 
which would be suitable for popular participation and which would 
enable the people to become familiar with holy Scripture. The result 
was the Order of Morning and Evening Prayer as contained in the 
Anglican Prayer Book. We will examine it. 


MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER 
These services are cleaziy intended to be public prayer for everyone, 
not private devotions of the clergy. In the English book (but not in 
the American revision of it) the parish pastor is instructed to go 
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into the church for these services and to have the bell rung before- 
hand so as to invite the people to come. 

Both Morning and Evening Prayer follow the general plan of the 
divine office, but with additions and omissions. There are introduc- 
tory versicles and responses. There are psalms, canticles and Scrip- 
ture lessons. Thus the divine office is followed. But, following the 
“Bible-and-Bible-only” principle, there are no readings from the 
Fathers and no martyrology, and the readings from the Old and 
New Testaments are much longer. 

A striking feature is the prominence of exhortation in the serv- 
ices: “Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture moveth us in sundry 
places to acknowledge and confess our manifold sins and wicked- 
ness. . . . And although we ought at all times humbly to acknowl- 
edge our sins before God, yet ought we chiefly so to do when we 
assemble and meet together. . . . Wherefore I pray and beseech 
you, as many as are here present, to accompany me with a 
pure heart, and humble voice, unto the throne of the heavenly 
gtace,saying ... .” 

The Psalter is to be read through in a month. Psalms 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
5 are assigned to Morning Prayer of the first day of the month; 
Psalms 6, 7 and 8 to Evening Prayer of that day; Psalms 9, 10 and 
11 to Morning Prayer of the second day; and so on through thirty 
days. 

The readings of the Old and New Testaments follow the Christian 
year, with the Sundays following one sequence and the weekdays 
another. At both Morning and Evening Prayer there is a first lesson 
from the Old Testament and a second lesson from the New, both 
lessons being of considerable length, say the length of an average 
chapter. 

The service of Morning Prayer, or Matins as it is frequently 
called, begins with a selection of sentences from Scripture, of which 
the minister is to read one so as to set the tone, as it were, for what 
follows. Then follows the exhortation to prayer: “Dearly beloved 
brethren . . . .” In the American book a later revision allows, 
instead of this exhortation, the simple “Let us humbly confess our 
sins unto Almighty God.” Then comes a general confession to be 
said by the whole congregation, after which the “priest alone, 
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standing,” reads the declaration of absolution or remission of sins. 

After these preliminaries, the resemblance to the divine office 
becomes much closer. The minister and people kneel and say the 
Our Father, which is followed by the short dialog: “W. O Lord, 
open thou our lips. BY. And our mouth shall show forth thy praise. 
Y. Glory be to the Father. . . . BY. As it was in the beginning. . . . 
Y. Praise ye the Lord. FY. The Lord’s name be praised.” (In the 
English book there is added, before the Gloria: “W. O God, make 
speed to save us. R7. O Lord, make haste to help us.” ) 

This dialog introduces the Venite exultemus, which in the Ameri- 
can version is doctored so as to omit the verses beginning with, 
“Forty years long was I grieved with this generation . . . ,” and 
to insert two verses from elsewhere in the psalms. There is an 
optional antiphon, in the 1929 American edition, which may be said 
before the Venite on holydays. 

Then comes the first lesson, from the Old Testament, after which 
is said or sung the Te Deum or, usually in Advent, the Benedicite, 
omnia opera Domini. This is followed by the second lesson, from 
the New Testament, after which comes the Benedictus or the psalm 
Jubilate Deo. These lessons are often read by laymen. 

After this the Apostles’ Creed is said by minister and people. 
Then, after the Dominus vobiscum, and Oremus (in English, of 
course) they all repeat the Our Father. After this come some 
versicles and responses. Then the collect for the day, followed by 
collects for peace and grace and such intercessions as the minister 
shall think fit. The service ends with the prayer of St. Paul: “The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. Amen.” 

The Order for Evening Prayer, or Evensong as it is frequently 
called, is similar except that the Magnificat is substituted for the 
Te Deum after the first lesson, and the Nunc dimittis for the Bene- 
dictus after the second. Then after the Creed the series of versicles 
and responses is longer. 


HOW PERFORMED 
This is the order of service devised by Cranmer. How is it carried 
out? Since the eucharistic service, riddled with heresy and lacking 
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authentic priests to perform it, soon retreated into the background 
as a thing to be celebrated only seldom and for a select few, Morning 
Prayer became the standard service for Sunday morning. It was here 
that the chief Sunday sermon was preached and that the biggest 
collection was taken up. It is only comparatively recently, and by 
the more High Church school of thought, that there has been a 
restoration of the Eucharist as the principal form of Sunday morning 
worship. 

It must be noted that in Anglican services there is no problem of 
lay participation. People always take part. It is the tradition. In 
some places it is a matter of complaint from sophisticated choirs 
that popular participation spoils the beauty of the service. 

As to the manner of saying Morning and Evening Prayer, there 
are several levels. Usually on weekdays, and in some small parishes 
on Sundays, the whole service is said in a speaking voice, and some- 
times this voice, both of minister and people, is as incomprehensible 
and as hurriedly pronounced as Latin can be. 

The first level of singing consists of the introduction of hymns, 
usually at the beginning (the processional), after the sermon, and 
at the end (the recessional). 

At the next level the canticles are sung but the psalms are said. 
Then the singing of the psalms is added, and there is a popular way 
of singing them — the Anglican chant — which in my estimation is 
one of the more unfortunate products of musical learning. 

The highest level is reached when everything is sung except the 
lessons — psalms, canticles, versicles, responses, Scripture sen- 
tences, Creed, exhortations, confession, everything. There has been 
a lot of joking, for instance, about “confessing your sins on G,” and 
this wholesale singing of everything is usually regarded not to be 
in the best taste. 


EFFECTS OF PARTICIPATION 
What is the effect of this popular participation in something resem- 
bling the divine office? The experiment has been going on long 
enough for conclusions to be drawn. 

I would say that one of the primary aims of the reformers, the 
aim of making the Bible familiar to the laity, has been attained. The 
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hearing of the words of the King James Version Sunday after 
Sunday, and often, for those in schools, day after day, has imprinted 
biblical facts in the memory of the people and has caused biblical 
expressions to flow easily from their tongues. 

Anglican peonle, en masse, have an extraordinary knowledge of 
what is in the Bible, and an ability to quote it. A reference to it is 
understood immediately. Both sides of almost any argument know 
how to use it. 

I remember how shocked I was, shortly after I came into the 
Catholic Church, to find that a group of sisters I was talking to had 
no comprehension of what I was alluding to when I quoted, “Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians.” And even now after thirty years I still 
cringe when I so frequently hear in sermons words of the catechism 
referred to Christ, or sentences made up by the priest on the spur 
of the moment referred to St. Paul. You can get away with a lot 
in an Anglican sermon, but you can’t get away with misquotation 
of Scripture. 

Cranmer’s language of prayer, and there is no nobler English, 
has also formed the prayer language of the people. And following the 
principle of lex orandi, lex credendi (the Church’s prayer is the 
expression of her belief), the prayer language has molded their 
theological concepts. 

One could almost say that what is most worthy in Anglican spirit- 
uality comes from this source. Since what a man says seems to 
impress him more than what he hears said, and what he sings seems 
to impress him more than either, the singing of the majestic phrases 
of the Te Deum and the Gloria in excelsis, of the Benedictus and the 
Nunc dimittis, or of Psalm 90, probably has more influence on him 
than does the hearing of Scripture. Scripture may be used merely 
as ammunition. (The devil himself can quote it.) But these words 
that are said or sung become the language of the soul. 

The Anglo-Catholic revival has brought about, where it holds 
sway, a rather startling inequality in the public estimation of these 
two services. Morning and Evening Prayer are clearly intended to 
be of equal rank, filling the whole of the day, and especially the 
Sunday, with prayer. But with the effort to make the morning 
eucharistic celebration the chief service of the day, Morning Prayer 
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has had to take second place. Indeed, it has been a badge of one 
hundred percent Anglo-Catholicism to hold it in contempt. 

But Evening Prayer has had no rival to put it in the shade. Where 
evening Benediction takes place, it does not replace Evening Prayer, 
but comes at the end of it. 

Yet it is not only the time of day that has kept Evening Prayer 
popular. It is, in some way incomprehensible to me, actually better 
than Morning Prayer. Both are built on the same plan. The separate 
parts of one are as beautiful as those of the other. And nevertheless, 
one whole is better than the other whole. 

Father Faber has said, I believe, that when one comes into the 
Church from Anglicanism, the words of the King James Version 
of Scripture haunt him throughout his life. Frankly, these words do 
not haunt me. The words of other versions are better. But there 
does remain with me, and always will, the haunting beauty of Even- 
song. If we Catholics are looking for something to fill our shockingly 
empty Sunday evenings we could do worse than consider this, the 
most sane product of the humanist reformers. 

In doing so, we would actually be reclaiming a precious part of 
our ancient Catholic heritage. For, until the monastic additions of 
the other “Hours” came to complicate, obscure and finally, to all 
intents and purposes, eliminate the normal framework of “cathe- 
dral” or parish community prayer, Lauds (or “Matins”) and Ves- 
pers were our common Catholic morning and evening prayer 
services. In this respect, therefore, we can learn from our Anglican 
friends a Catholic lesson which they have profited from more 
faithfully than we. As Pére Bouyer states in Liturgical Piety: “In 
spite of these defects, we must admit frankly that the Offices of 
Morning Prayer and Evensong, as they are performed even today 
in St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, York Minster, or Canterbury 
Cathedral, are not only one of the most impressive, but also one of 
the purest forms of Christian common prayer to be found anywhere 
in the world” (p. 47). 

W. D. Nutting 
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T IS well known that recent popes have laid 
down a program for the reunion of the Churches of East and West 
according to which the monastic orders, particularly the Order of St. 
Benedict, is to play an important part. The reason for this is clear. The 
institution of monasticism is highly venerated in the East; all Eastern 
bishops are monks, and the monks have continued to the present day to 
play a part in the life of the Churches of the East similar to that which 
the West knew during the “Benedictine” centuries of the Middle Ages. 

Furthermore, monasticism as a Christian institution antedates by many 
centuries the separation of East and West. It is a patrimony of the 
patristic age which East and West share in common. Eastern and Western 
monasticism have a common origin, a similar spiritual teaching, a com- 
mon body of religious practices. In his rule for Western monks St. Bene- 
dict states that his rule is only a modest adaptation of the rules of the 
Eastern Fathers and particularly that of “our Holy Father Basil.” All of 
these facts conspire to give the Benedictine Order a special responsibility 
in the movement for the reunion of East and West. 

The preparations for the founding of a Benedictine monastery in mod- 
ern times that would be exclusively devoted to the ecumenical apostolate 
go back to Pope Leo XIII, founder of the present Benedictine College of 
St. Anselm in Rome. In his address to the students of St. Anselm at the 
opening of the college in 1893 the Pope declared: “You know how I 
long for the reconciliation of the Eastern Churches, and I count on your 
help in that. I often say to myself, ‘I must have Benedictines for this. 
The Orientals have a great respect for them, because they are men of 
prayer, devoted to divine worship, and, moreover, their order is so very 
ancient. ...” This thought moved me in deciding to set up this college 
of St. Anselm. Of all orders, the Benedictines alone excite no mistrust 
among the Orientals. And when the students of St. Anselm’s are well- 
trained in the Fathers, in Ss. Basil and Chrysostom, they will be able to 
preach in Athens, in Smyrna, anywhere in the East. . . .”1 

It was not, however, until October 20, 1926, that Pope Pius XI 
formally established the first Benedictine monastery exclusively devoted 
to the Eastern and ecumenical apostolate. That was the monastery of 
Amay-sur-Meuse, Belgium, founded by Dom Lambert Beauduin, then 


*Cf. Donald Attwater, “Benedictines and the Christian East,” in Ameri- 
can Benedictine Review, 3 (1952), p. 105. 
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professor of theology at St. Anselm, and a group of other monks of 
diverse nationalities. This monastery was transferred to its present site 
at Chevetogne on June 8, 1939. 

In the brief period of time that has elapsed since its foundation, the 
monastery of Chevetogne has made great progress along the lines pre- 
scribed by Pope Pius XI, and it is beyond doubt the most important 
Catholic ecumenical center in Western Europe today. It is an inter- 
national monastery in the strictest sense; its members come not only 
from Belgium but also from the Netherlands, France, Germany, Luxem- 
burg, Spain, Russia, Austria and Australia. 

The community is about equally divided between monks of the Latin 
and of the Byzantine rites. The full monastic office is sung daily in both 
the Latin and the Byzantine chapel and the Liturgy is celebrated daily in 
Latin, Slavonic and Greek. Nearly every monk of the monastery is a 
specialist in at least one Oriental language and the younger members of 
the community have received their scholastic formation either at the 
Roman universities of St. Anselm and the Oriental Institute, or at other 
prominent European universities: Louvain, Paris, Munich, Breslau, 
Bucharest, Prague, Athens, the Ecole Biblique at Jerusalem and else- 
where. 

Since the Second World War the influx of vocations has been notable 
and the field of work in which the monastery is now engaged is of impos- 
ing proportions. A new church in the Byzantine style was consecrated on 
September 14, 1957, by Cardinal Tisserant of the Congregation for the 
Oriental Church. 

Since the year of its foundation, 1926, Chevetogne has published 
monthly a review, entitled Jrénikon, devoted to the study of Eastern 
theology, liturgy and history. It is the most important documentary source 
on the Eastern Churches published in the West, and, by soliciting articles 
from leading theologians of both East and West, fosters ecumenical 
sentiment. In addition to this review there is a supplementary collection 
of theological and liturgical publications on the Eastern Church entitled 
the Irénikon Collection in which a number of monographs by eminent 
authorities have appeared. The monks also foster the study and repro- 
duction of Eastern art; their work in the field of Eastern iconography is 
of particular note. They now offer for sale a wide selection of icons and 
other Oriental art objects produced in the art shops of the monastery.” 

Over and above their apostolate of prayer and scholarship, the monks 
of Chevetogne also engage in various more active works aimed at a rap- 


* For a catalogue of publications and icons, write: Monastére Bénédictin, 
Chevetogne (Namur), Belgium. 
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prochement between East and West. Every September they conduct a 
discussion week under the auspices of the Congregation of the Oriental 
Church at which prominent Catholic, Orthodox and Protestant theolo- 
gians participate. Through the exercise of monastic hospitality they 
attract large numbers of people of all faiths, who come to visit their 
monastery particularly at the times of the greater feasts of the liturgical 
year. 

They also assist Oriental churches and monasteries in Eastern coun- 
tries in various ways. The direction of the Pontifical Greek College in 
Rome was given to the monks of Chevetogne by Pope Pius XII. They 
frequently send monks to live for shorter or longer periods in Oriental 
monasteries in Greece, Egypt and other parts of the Near East. 

Their hope is to found a monastery in the East, perhaps at Jerusalem 
or in Greece, as soon as material conditions will permit. This monastery 
will be governed by the same principles as the motherhouse. In it mem- 
bers of the Eastern and Western rites will live together, following the 
same monastic horarium, praying and working together for the day when 
East and West will no longer be divided, as a living pledge of the words 
of Pope Benedict XV: “The Church is neither Latin, nor Greek, nor 
Slav but Catholic; all her sons are equal in her sight; whether they be 
Latin, Byzantine, Slav or of any other nation, they all hold the same 
place before the Apostolic See.” 


Un Hieromoine 


FORDHAM RUSSIAN CENTER 


HE principal work 
for Russia today is that of reunion. At the Russian Center every effort is 
made to break down the wall of prejudice and misunderstanding that 
exists between the Orthodox and Catholics. This is done by personal con- 
tact, by publishing books, by research into the theology, history and psy- 
chology of the schism and by lecturing about the problems of reunion. 

All that can be hoped for from lecturing in colleges, schools and 
parishes, is to broaden the religious horizons so that there can be a deeper 
receptivity in the future. The annual Fordham Conference of Eastern 
Rites has been one of the real pioneers in the dissemination of informa- 
tion about reunion. To create the necessary environment for reunion by 
lecturing alone would take decades if not centuries. 

There is, however, a “short-cut” to reunion, and it is to create among 
people a desire for reunion. The Russian Center strives to bring this 
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about by working with both Catholics and Orthodox. There can be a bet- 
ter understanding in all aspects of this problem, but if there is no desire, 
reunion will never take place. 

Desire for reunion can cut through centuries of misunderstandings, 
centuries of “going it alone,” centuries of prejudice and inadequately 
formed judgments, centuries of “being out of touch” and centuries of 
feeling ill at ease in the presence of other religious groups. These are 
some of the problems of reunion. 

Perhaps the most successful method of bringing about this desire for 
reunion among Latin rite Catholics is to celebrate our Byzantine Liturgy 
(Mass) for them with some parts in English. The latter makes it possible 
to give the people a good appreciation of Eastern worship, for the cere- 
monies can be carried out with all their dignity and beauty. 

Even though our Byzantine Liturgy is different, and therefore strange 
to Latin people, it has an appealing beauty all of its own: its community 
participation, its sense of mystery, its use of the symbolic to make visible 
unseen realities, this is Eastern spirituality at its best and sharply distin- 
guishes the truly different mentality and tradition of the East. Latin 
people sense this difference: they respect and admire it. 

Essentially, reunion with the Orthodox demands from us Catholics the 
true and complete acceptance of the East, with its own mentality, genius, 
temperament and history. It has its own right to be known, accepted and 
loved for what it is in itself. A specialist was so right when he wrote : “We 
must not let the Orientals believe that they are endured with their diver- 
sities as an annoying necessity. No, the Catholic Church loves them for 
themselves, as they are, and she would not want them to be otherwise.” 

The annual Liturgy offered in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, or here on the 
campus of Fordham University during the summer, are only two of 
hundreds of other Liturgies offered annually. A great part of the time of 
the priests at the Russian Center is taken up celebrating in seminaries, 
colleges, schools and parishes throughout the East and Midwest. 

It is of great importance for Latin people to see and experience the 
true beauty of Byzantine worship, for the suspicion surrounding the 
unusual is thereby destroyed; its beauty destroys the strangeness and 
leaves the “door of welcome” open. The acceptance in our hearts of the 
Byzantine rite as equal to the Latin rite is an absolute necessity if the 
Orthodox are to be united with Catholics. 

The importance to the Orthodox of their own way of worship can be 
seen by the fact that today in the Soviet Union even atheists will come to 
the long Easter service because it is so beautiful. It appeals to Russians 
because it has become over the centuries so typically Russian. 
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To a devout Russian the church is a place where heaven and earth 
meet: where the mysteries of Christ’s life are now re-enacted in His 
presence ; where the veil of the invisible is lifted by means of symbolism ; 
where time stands still and the eternal now becomes a fact. The love of 
the Orthodox for their rite is illustrated by the fact that the ordinary 
Sunday liturgy will take two or three hours, and the general custom is to 
remain standing throughout. 

It is easy to say : “Let the Orthodox realize that their rites and customs 
will not be taken away from them by uniting with Rome,” but there is 
only one way for them to know that this is true and that is, that it be true 
that Latin Catholics believe in it and have no other desire in their hearts. 
The mentality implied by equality of rite is the complete acceptance 
without suspicion of customs which are not Latin, and perhaps the chief 
function of the Catholic branches of the various Eastern rites is to witness 
that the Catholic Church and the Latin rite are not one and the same 
thing. 

Desire for reunion should contain within itself the full respect and 
appreciation of others. Desire for reunion is likewise the key to under- 
standing. At the Russian Center we have a large assortment of icons and 
other Eastern religious articles, and as a result, we often meet the Ortho- 
dox clergy. The defensiveness so noticeable a few years back is now 
replaced by openness; suspicion by sincere happiness in seeing good 
friends; reserve and “ill-at-easeness” by delight of good company and 
a common regret for the existing situation. 

At the present time the work of the Russian Center is curtailed greatly 
by the lack of proper personnel. In a few more years it is hoped that 
several young Americans, who are now studying in Rome, will join the 
staff, thus enabling more writing and research to be done. Until then, the 
present lecture work, celebration of the Liturgy and contact work with 
the Orthodox in view of corporate reunion will be continued. 

Austin Mohrbacher 


LISLE UNIONISTIC CONGRESSES 


HE THREE 
Unionistic Congresses held at St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, Ill., in 1956, 
1957, and 1959 respectively, are a practical implementation of the apos- 
tolate for Christian Unity to which the Lisle Benedictines have been 
dedicated since the publication in 1924 of Pius XI’s apostolic letter, 
Equidem Verba, addressed to the Benedictines of the world, ordering 
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them to labor for the return to the unity of the Church of the Christians 
of the East known generally as Orthodox. 

The favorable reception accorded these Congresses both in Europe, 
where the ecumenical spirit is generally more maturely informed, and in 
the United States, where the basic concept of irenicism is coming into 
its own, should prove a harbinger of wider progress in the extension of 
Christian Unity. 

The contact of the Benedictines with the Orthodox has not been de- 
limited to the Congresses in which Orthodox clerics and laymen partici- 
pated. Day to day contact with our separated brethren removes any 
reasonable doubt that the individual positions of Orthodox and Catholic 
alike will be better comprehended through pursuit of irenic relations at 
the grass roots level. 

That the Orthodox with whom the Benedictines at Lisle have had 
contact are in no way adverse to the person of the Roman Pontiff, the 
Roman rite and the Western mentality in general, is notable; rather, it 
would seem, that they are, in a certain sense, somewhat exasperated by 
Oriental Catholics who, at times, take the initiative in latinizing them- 
selves, which Rome in no way sanctions. 

The monks of St. Procopius Abbey follow the Byzantine-Slavonic 
usage in celebrating the Oriental Liturgy ; the local variation employed is 
the Russian form. The faculty of bi-ritualism granted by the Holy See to 
St. Procopius Abbey in 1954 has for its purpose the advance of the apos- 
tolate for Christian Unity. 

In relation to this fact, it seems important to note that the faculty of 
bi-ritualism is in no wise intended per se to popularize the Byzantine 
Liturgy or to initiate novel approaches to participation; certain such 
tendencies, such as anglicizing for pastoral reasons, do not always result 
in a better understanding of the essence of the rite by Catholics of the 
Roman rite. At times, this practice tends only to widen the chasm be- 
tween Catholics and Orthodox. Though the latter themselves may follow 
this practice for pastoral reasons, they are not always pacified with such 
an approach on the part of Catholics who are unable, or do not wish, to 
learn the language in use in the Byzantine Liturgy. 

It is precisely among the Russians, though not exclusively, that there 
exists an authentic understanding of the Divine Liturgy as the expression 
of the true Christian spirit. One prominent theologian of the Orthodox 
Church stated that “a mystical bond exists between Catholics and Ortho- 
dox, and this because of the unique, prime and integral position the 
Divine Liturgy, as the vehicle of the authentic spiritual life, occupies in 
their relation to the Godhead.” 
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There is a “hidden good”— of which the late Cardinal Stritch so often 
spoke to us — which is the fruit of the Divine Liturgy and through this 
“good” we come to a more incisive comprehension of the mentality of 
our separated brethren and the theological background which they 
possess. 

Scientifically approached, the problem of Christian Unity is being 
more thoroughly comprehended. The numerous researches placed at the 
disposal of the apostolate for Christian Unity and the Unionistic Con- 
gresses by scholars of the caliber of the Reverend Francis Dvornik of 
Harvard University’s Dumbarton Oaks Foundation, a leading authority 
on the Photian schism and Byzantine historiography, give indisputable 
evidence that in contradiction to what is commonly supposed concerning 
the Christian East, old Russian Christianity, for instance, was universally 
marked by strong and bold social tendencies which were inspired by a 
true liturgical movement within the Orthodox Church. 

In view of all this, St. Procopius Abbey feels that there can be no 
slackening of efforts in laboring for Christian Unity on the liturgical 
basis. This is also the sentiment of such men in the Church as Cardinals 
Pizzardo, Tisserant, Montini, Cicognani, Valeri, Tardini, Mimmi, Aga- 
gianian, Lercaro and Wyszynski, who, either in messages to the Con- 
gresses or in personal interviews with Abbot Ondrak, have expressed 
themselves on the subject. Cardinal Tisserant has always insisted that 
true theological love is an indispensable condition for Christian Unity. 
Cardinal Stritch, with his constant encouragement, sensed that the 
greatest possible good would come from a deeper understanding of the 
Liturgy of both rites and of the unique position which the Theotokos, 
the Mother of God, holds in the Byzantine Liturgy. 

Pope John himself, while still patriarch of Venice in 1957, addressed 
a message to the Second Unionistic Congress in which he stated that 
“your work deserves the cordial sympathy and attention of the whole 
Christian world, for it is a gospel of unity, of love and of peace.” 

This regard of the Holy Father for the cause of Christian Unity should 
motivate all Christians governed by the principle of the valid sacramental 
and liturgical life to labor more incessantly — particularly in view of the 
prospects of the forthcoming Ecumenical Council — that “we may all 
be one in Christ Jesus.” 

It is the purpose of the Lisle Congresses to continue the theological 
meeting of minds which has begun and to work in charity toward the 
extension of the fulness of Christ’s truth which He entrusted to His 
Church. 

Regis N. Barwig, O.S.B. 
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ST. SERGIUS rant at fal 
HIS summer, from 


June 29 to July 3, some fifty Catholic, Orthodox and Protestant liturgical 
scholars from Europe and America met in Paris at the Orthodox Theo- 
logical Institute of Saint Sergius to participate in a liturgical studies week. 
This was the sixth of the weeks sponsored by the Institute since 1953 and 
commonly known as the Conférences Saint-Serge. 

Most of the reports on these Weeks published in the press and in 
various reviews have been very summary, and consequently it is not 
surprising that there should be a certain amount of misunderstanding 
regarding their precise nature and purpose. 

Perhaps the most common misconception is to think of these Confer- 
ences as ecumenical meetings. This is not quite the case, as Father 
Cyprian Kern of the Institute, secretary of the Conferences since their 
inception, took occasion to emphasize during an interview which he 
granted to the author of this present report. Their purpose can hardly 
be considered ecumenical, at least not in the technical sense of that term, 
since the sessions are not devoted to a discussion of the modalities of 
reunion or to the elaboration of a program for concerted action of the 
Churches to which the participants belong. 

The aim of the Conferences, as originally defined during the course of 
discussions between representatives of the Institute of Saint Sergius and 
Dom Lambert Beauduin at the monastery of Chevetogne in Belgium and 
since maintained, is strictly scientific: to provide qualified liturgical 
scholars, considered as such and irrespective of their religious affiliation, 
with an opportunity of establishing personal contact, of communicating 
their findings, and of discussing the problems of liturgical research. 

The program of each Week has featured approximately fifteen talks, 
each followed by a period of free, and sometimes very critical, discussion. 

To indicate the quality of the sessions and their scientific interest it 
will suffice to list the names of some of the scholars who have accepted 
invitations to speak at past Weeks: Bishop Cassien, rector of the Insti- 
tute of Saint Sergius, Father Alphonse Raes, S.J., of the Pontifical 
Oriental Institute, Professor Joachim Jeremias, of the University of 
Goettingen, Abbot Bernard Capelle and Dom Bernard Botte, of the 
Abbey of Mont-César in Belgium, Professor Demetrios Moraitis, of the 
University of Salonika, Msgr. G. Khouri-Sarkis, editor of the review 
L’Orient Syrien, Dr. F. L. Cross, of Christ Church, Oxford, Professor 
André Grabar, of the Collége de France, Professor Jean G. H. Hoffmann, 
of the Faculté libre de Théologie Protestante at Paris, Father Alexander 
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Schmemann, of St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Seminary in New York, and 
Professor L. H. Grandijs, of the University of Utrecht. 

For the first three years the subject of the communications was left 
entirely to the discretion of the speakers. Subsequently, however, it was 
decided that all the communications should be devoted to some aspect 
of a general theme determined during the course of the previous Week. 
Thus the theme for 1957 was the liturgical year, and that for 1958 
baptism. The theme for the Week this summer was ordinations. 

Owing to the lack of funds it has been unfortunately impossible to 
publish the proceedings of these Weeks. Some of the conferences have 
been published separately in various reviews, however, notably in 
Irénikon. 

While the activity of the Conférences Saint-Serge cannot be described 
as specifically ecumenical, it is evident that these sessions, characterized 
by a dispassionate search for truth and fraternal discussion and respect 
for the different traditions represented, constitute a very real contribu- 
tion to the cause of reunion. The sponsors and participants are very much 
aware of this aspect of the Weeks and find in it a source of profound 
satisfaction. 

Aelred H. Tegels, O.S.B. 


SELECT pastes 


OPE Pius XI, speaking about 
the great schism of East and West, said: “The remedy for the great ills 
of separation cannot be applied unless the impediments of mutual ignor- 
ance, contempt and prejudice be first removed” (Rerum Orientalium, 
AAS 20 [1928], 277). This is what the Catholic is finding when approach- 
ing the ecumenical movement and the World Council of Churches. 

It is a fitting heading under which to place the outstanding Catholic 
periodicals and books dealing with the ecumenical problem. 


PERIODICALS 
1) Unitas. International Quarterly Review. Organ of the Unitas Associa- 
tion. English language edition: The Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N.Y. 
(Annual subscription: $2.00.) 

It aims at giving the Catholic view of the whole ecumenical move- 
ment, the Eastern Churches, and contains the pertinent Roman docu- 
ments. The editor is Fr. Charles Boyer, S.J., professor of patristic 
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theology at the Gregorian Pontifical University and rector of the College 
of St. Robert Bellarmine, Rome. 

2) The Eastern Churches Quarterly. This is the only Catholic review 
published in England dealing with the problem of Christian unity. It aims 
at carrying out the wishes of Pope Pius XI set out in Rerum Orientalium 
(Sept. 8, 1928): that is, to help Catholics to understand the traditions of 
the Christian East and so give them a deeper knowledge of their Catholic 
heritage, whilst preparing the way for the reunion of the separated East- 
ern Churches with the See of Rome. It also considers the Anglican 
Church and the ecumenical movement, especially in their relations with 
the Orthodox Churches. Editor: Dom Bede Winslow. To be had at K. 
Todd, The Newman Bookshop, 87 St. Aldates, Oxford, England. (Annual 
subscription: 14s.) American agent: Catholic Near East, 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. (Annual subscription: $2.40.) 

3) At-One-Ment. Studies on Christian Unity. Published by the clerics 
of the Friars of the Atonement. The first issue (Vol. I, 1959) has just 
appeared. Address: 145 Taylor Street, N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 


BOOKS ON THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
1) Divided Christendom, by M. J. Congar, O.P., translated from the 
French of Chrétiens Désunis, first published 1939. G. Bless, 52 Doughty 
Street, London, W.C. 2. This is a study of the whole reunion problem 
and is of fundamental importance. It deals with the theological principles 
involved. (If out of print, it might be had at Duckett, 140 Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. 2. This applies to all these books.) 

2) That They May Be One, by Gregory Baum, O.S.A. Published in 
1958 by Bloomsbury Publishing Co., 34 Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C. 1. Price, 21s. American distributor : Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md., 1958. $3.50. This is a study of papal documents, from Pope Leo 
XIII to Pope Pius XII, on the ecumenical movement. This book could be 
read as a counterbalance to Catholic Ecumenism, by Fr. E. Hanahoe, 
S.A. 

3) Catholic Primer on the Ecumenical Movement, by Gustave Weigel, 
S.J. Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 1958, 95 cents. English edition : 
The Ecumenical Movement, G. Chapman, Abford House, Wilton Road, 
London, S.W. 1, 6s. It gives the whole ecumenical picture, includes the 
Orthodox and gives the Catholic approach. 


BOOKS DEALING WITH THE EASTERN CHURCHES 


1) The Christian Churches of the East (2 vols.), by Donald Attwater. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee (1957). These are well known. 
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2) The Eastern Churches, by Donald Attwater. C. T. S. pamphlet. 
Catholic Truth Society, 40 Eccleston Square, London, S.W. 1. This is a 
first-rate introduction to the whole question. 

3) The Catholic Church in the Middle East, by Msgr. Raymond Ettel- 
dorf. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1959, $3.75. The author is on the 
staff of the Sacred Congregation of the Oriental Church, Rome. This is 
an unofficial report of the Catholic position in the Middle East, includ- 
ing Israel and Turkey. It is full of interest but gives the observations of a 
bird of passage. 

4) Soul of Russia, by Helen Iswolsky, Sheed and Ward, New York, 
1943. (Sheed and Ward, London, 1944.) The title explains the book. 
Fifteen years have not changed the essentials stated therein. The author 
says that the book might be called an outline of Russia’s spiritual history. 
We all need to study this side of the U.S.S.R. today, especially as viewed 
by a Russian Orthodox who has become a Catholic. 


BOOKS CONCERNING CHURCHES OF THE REFORMED TRADITION 


1) The Christian Dilemma, by Dr. W. H. Van De Pol. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1952. (Dent and Sons Ltd., London, 1952.) A most 
valuable study of the Catholic Church versus the Reformation by one 
who was a member both of the Reformed and Anglican Churches before 
he was reconciled to the Holy See. Here is found one of the clearest 
expositions of the different meaning given by Catholics and Protestants 
to the same theological terms. This knowledge is very important in 
presentday reunion work. 

2) One and Holy, by Karl Adam. Sheed and Ward, New York, 1951. 
(Sheed and Ward, London, 1954.) Dr. Adam gives a very frank exposi- 
tion of how the Reformation happened and also of Luther. In the last 
part of this small book he discusses the possibility of corporate reunion. 

3) The Spirit and Forms of Protestantism, by Louis Bcuyer. Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md., 1956. (The Harville Press, London, S.W. 1, 
1956.) In this work Pére Bouyer maintains that the positive elements of 
Luther’s teaching were patent of a Catholic interpretation, but because 
of the Reformer’s association with Nominalism the finest principles of 
Protestantism were strangled. It is a book of the greatest importance for 
Catholics. 

4) Essays in Church Unity, by Henry St. John, O.P. Blackfriars Pub- 
lications, 1955. (American distributor: Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md., 1955.) Father St. John’s main theme is the position of the Anglican 
Church in the general problem of Christian unity and how Catholics can 
best help in preparing the ground. 
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5) and 6) Catholicism and the Ecumenical Movement, by John Todd. 
Longmans, London and New York, 1956. John Wesley and the Catho- 
lic Church, by John Todd. Hodder and Staughton, London, 1958. 
American distributor : The Macmillan Co., New York. These two books 
by Mr. Todd end our list of books by Catholics in English on the problem 
of Christian unity. Mr. Todd’s first book led the Catholic inquiry into 
what the ecumenical movement is. His second deals not only with the 
man Wesley but with the type of Reformed teaching, other than the 
Church of England, which represents non-Catholic English Christian 
tradition. 


SOME LEADING CONTINENTAL BOOKS AND REVIEWS 
1) Histoire doctrinale du movement oecuménique, by Professor G. 
Thils. Louvain, 1955. 260fr. This book, according to the secretary gen- 
eral of the World Council of Churches, is the best introduction to the 
work of that Council. 

2) Introduction a L’oecuménisme, by M. Villain. Castermans, Tournai 
and Paris, 1958. 260fr. The merit of this book is that it accentuates the 
spiritual aspects of the ecumenical movement and the role the late Abbé 
Couturier played in it. 

Some leading periodicals in the field are: 

1) Una Sancta. (German.) Published by the Benedictines of Nieder- 
alteich, Bavaria. 

2) Istina. (French.) Published by the Dominican center “Istina,” 25 


Boulevard D’Auteuil, Boulogne-sur-Seine (Seine), France. 

3) Irénikon, (French.) The well-known quarterly of the Benedictines 
of Chevetogne, Belgium. 

4) Catholica Unio. (Switzerland.) A French and German edition. 
Augustinianum, Fribourg, Switzerland. 

5) Bulletin dorientations oecuméniques. (French) B.P. 2890, Bey- 
routh, Lebanon. 


Bede Winslow, O.S.B. 
Gregory van der Kleij, O.S.B. 


MASS COMMENTARY}? 


FEAST OF SAINT JOACHIM, FATHER OF OUR LADY 
Beginning of Mass. Today we keep the feast of St. Joachim, the father 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. It has its own proper Mass, together with 

*Cf. March issue, footnotes to pages 244-45, for directions on the use of 
the “commentary.” 
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the preface normally used on weekdays. (The intention of this Mass 
ie +=) 

Holy Scripture tells us nothing about St. Joachim, and there are no 
legends about him. But we cannot doubt that he was very holy, seeing 
that God blessed him with such a daughter. 

Collect. May St. Joachim’s prayers for us be heeded by God who 
chose him to be the father of her who bore Christ, the Son of God. 

Epistle. The Church applies to St. Joachim the praises of a just man 
written in the Book of Wisdom. 

Secret. The priest dedicates our sacrificial gifts in honor of St. Joachim, 
our Lady’s father, asking that his prayers and those of his wife and 
ever-blessed child may win us foregiveness here and glory hereafter. 

Preface. Now let us join the priest in praising and thanking God for 
all the benefits He has bestowed on us through Christ. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. May God grant that our holy Communion may 
bring us grace in this world, and glory in the world to come. 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Beginning of Mass. Today is the fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost, 
which has its own Mass, together with the preface of the Blessed Trin- 
ity. (The intention for this Mass is . . . .) 

As we journey towards heaven there are two different spirits trying 
to lead us in opposite directions — the spirit of this world and the Holy 
Spirit of God. One leads us to sin, and the other to virtue; it is impos- 
sible to follow them both. That is the lesson the Church desires us to 
learn today. 

Collect. Without God’s help we are sure to fail, and so we ask Him 
now to steer us away from harmful things and to guide us to those 
which are good. 

Epistle. (Needs no comment. Just read the text.) 

Secret. The priest asks that our sacrificial gifts may purge us of our 
sins and plead for us before God’s throne. 

Preface. Let us unite with the priest in praising and thanking God 
whom we adore as three co-equal Persons, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. We ask that the Sacrament we have received may 
purify and strengthen us so as to lead us to eternal life. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Beginning of Mass. We celebrate the Mass of the fifteenth Sunday after 
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Pentecost, with the preface of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention for 
this Mass is... . ) 

Returning to the favorite themes of humility and charity, the Church 
gives us today an example of the charity of Christ towards the widow 
of Naim whose son He restored to life. That widow represents the 
Church herself; she grieves when her children die spiritually by sin, and 
rejoices when Christ restores them to life by His sacraments. 

Collect. We pray that God will continue to cleanse and defend His 
Church, which ever stands in need of His guidance, since without God’s 
help she cannot maintain her progress. 

Epistle. St. Paul exhorts us to humility, mutual forgiveness and 
charity. 

Secret. May the holy mysteries of our religion be ever our safeguard, 
giving us protection against the devil’s attacks. 

Preface. The priest invites us to join him in praising and thanking 
God the Father who, with the only-begotten Son and Holy Spirit, is but 
one God, one Lord. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. The priest asks that God’s heavenly gift may take 
possession of us, body and soul, so that its power, rather than our own 
impulses, may inspire our actions. 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Beginning of Mass. The Mass today is that of the sixteenth Sunday after 
Pentecost, with the preface of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention for 
this Mass is... . ) 

The Church reminds us again today of our wonderful destiny — 
which is to attain eternal glory as God’s adopted sons. But there are 
many dangers which beset us in this life; we need to be filled with faith, 
with love for Christ our Lord, and with humility. These are the chief 
lessons we are to learn from today’s Mass. 

Collect. May the grace of God inspire and direct us, and lead us to 
do good works. 

Epistle. We hear from St. Paul about the riches of Christ’s love. 

Secret. The priest asks God to cleanse us by the power of the Mass, 
so that we may become worthy to take our part in it. 

Preface. Let us join in the chorus of praise and thanks to God our 
Father who has deigned to reveal His perfect unity with the Son and 
Holy Ghost, so that while adoring the different Persons we may pro- 
fess our belief that they are but one true and eternal God. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 
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Postcommunion. We pray that our holy Communion may give such 
strength to our souls that even our bodies may feel the benefit both now 
and in the future. 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Beginning of Mass. Today is the seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost; 
it has its own Mass, with the preface of the Blessed Trinity. (The inten- 
tion for this Mass is... . ) 

The Church’s message to us today may be expressed in the words 
of the gradual: “Blessed is the nation that calls the Lord its own God, 
the people he has chosen out to be his.” Christ our Lord is also our 
God; He has chosen us to be His people — one body with a single Spirit ; 
and He has given us the two great commandments. whereby we are to 
live — love of God and love of our neighbor. 

Collect. As God’s people we ask grace to avoid all contact with the 
devil, and to keep our souls unstained by clinging to God alone. 

Epistle. St. Paul explains our unity in Christ, which is both the cause 
of our being God’s chosen people of the New Testament and also the 
motive for our Christian behavior. 

Secret. The priest begs of God that this Mass which we are offering 
may rid us of our past sins and preserve us from future guilt. 

Preface. We join now in praising and thanking God the Father who, 
with His only-begotten Son and the Holy Spirit, is but one God, one 
Lord. 

Memento for the Living. Memento for the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. Having received God’s sanctifying gift, we ask that 
it may subdue our evil tendencies and provide us with remedies leading 
to eternal life. 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Beginning of Mass. The Mass is that of the eighteenth Sunday after 
Pentecost, with the preface of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention for 
this Mass is... . ) 

With this Sunday we come to the autumn of the Church’s year, when 
our minds are directed ever more explicitly towards our eternal home 
in heaven. The day will come when Christ returns in glory, to lead 
us into His everlasting kingdom; with our sins forgiven we shall be 
told, as was the paralyzed man in today’s gospel, to rise up and go into 
our home. 

Collect. Our petition, expressed through the priest, is that God will 
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mercifully guide us always, since we cannot please Him without such 
help. 

Epistle. We are to recall with great thankfulness all the graces which 
God has given us, realizing that they all have the purpose of preparing 
us for the second coming of Christ. 

Secret. The Mass is a wonderful exchange which associates us with 
the very Godhead itself; we ask of God that our belief in this truth may 
enable us to live in accordance with it. 

Preface. Now the priest invites us to join him in praising and thank- 
ing God who has graciously revealed to us the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

Memento for the Living. Memento for the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. We thank God for nourishing us with His heavenly 
gift, and entreat Him to make us truly worthy of its reception. 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Beginning of Mass. Today is the nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost; 
it has its own Mass, with the preface of the Blessed Trinity. (The inten- 
tion for this Mass is. . . .) 

In thinking about Christ’s second coming, and our entry into heaven, 
we must remember that we shall be unable to go in unless we are clothed 
with that wedding garment of grace first conferred upon us in baptism. 
With God’s help and by every means in our power we must continually 
strive to preserve it for the great day which we await. 

Collect. The priest entreats God to remove from our way all ob- 
stacles to our salvation, so that we may serve Him without hindrance 
from body or mind. 

Epistle. Our garment of grace makes us like to God; this resemblance 
to the all-holy God demands that we lead holy lives. 

Secret. Presenting our gifts for sacrifice, the priest implores God to 
grant that they may win salvation for us. 

Preface. We are now invited to praise and thank God the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost who, though They are distinct Persons, are never- 
theless but one God, one Lord. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. May God complete His healing work by subduing 
our evil inclinations and making us heed His commandments. 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Beginning of Mass. The Mass today is that of the twentieth Sunday 
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after Pentecost, with the preface of the Blessed Trinity. (The inten- 
tion for this Mass is. ... ) 

We are still in exile, waiting for Christ, at His second coming, to 
lead us into the heavenly Jerusalem. The offertory of this Mass expresses 
our longing: “We sat by the streams of Babylon and wept there, remem- 
bering thee, Sion.” Meanwhile we are to make the most of our time of 
waiting, and to have confidence in the power of God to heal our souls. 

Collect. Through the priest we earnestly entreat God to grant us 
pardon and peace, so that we may serve Him with tranquil minds. 

Epistle. St. Paul tells us how we should employ our time of waiting 
for Christ’s second coming; time is valuable, and we must use it well. 

Secret. May these holy mysteries provide us with a heavenly remedy, 
so that we may be freed from our evil inclinations. 

Preface. Now let us join in the hymn of praise whereby the priest 
expresses our adoration of the three divine Persons, all equal in glory, 
who are but one true and eternal Divinity. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. We ask God to make us ever obedient to His com- 
mands; for only thus can we become worthy to receive His sacred gifts. 


THE FEAST OF OUR LADY’S MOTHERHOOD 
Beginning of Mass. Today is the feast of our Lady’s motherhood which 
has a special Mass of its own. It includes, of course, the preface in her 


honor. (The intention for this Mass is... . ) 

Our Lady has many glorious titles and privileges, but the basis of 
them all is the fact that she is God’s mother. This truth was first defined 
at the Council of Ephesus in the year 431; on the occasion of the fif- 
teenth centenary of this event — that is, in 1931—- Pope Pius XI de- 
creed that a feast of the Divine Maternity should be celebrated every 
year on October 11. 

Collect. We all believe that the Word was made flesh in the womb 
of the blessed Virgin Mary ; the priest begs of God that this faith of ours 
in her divine Motherhood may win us help through her prayers. 

Epistle. The Church applies to our Lady a passage from the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus. The Mother of God is also the Mother of “all noble 
loving, of reverence and true knowledge and holy hope.” What com- 
fort for us to remember that she is likewise the Mother of the redeemed. 

Secret. May the prayers of our Lady, Virgin Mother of God’s Son, 
empower these offerings of ours to win us prosperity and peace. 

Preface. All together we are to praise and bless God for having 
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sent His Holy Spirit to overshadow the Virgin Mary, so that, without 
losing the glory of her maidenhood, she became the Mother of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 
Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 
Postcommunion. We ask, through the priest, that the intercession of 
God’s Mother may render our Communion fruitful in healing grace. 


THE FEAST OF ST. LUKE 


Beginning of Mass. Today the feast of St. Luke supplants the normal 
celebration of the Sunday. The preface of the apostles is used. (The 
intention for this Massis . . .) 

St. Luke wrote the third of our four Gospels, and is therefore called 
an evangelist : one who proclaims the evangel, or the good news of our 
redemption. We owe to St. Luke the precious details about the birth and 
infancy of Christ. A faithful companion of St. Paul, he also wrote the 
Acts of the Apostles, the history of the infant Church, Christ’s Mystical 
Body. 

Collect. The priest asks God for the grace that we too may be willing 
to bear Christ’s cross which St. Luke carried throughout his life and to 
martyrdom itself. 

Epistle. St. Paul writes about sending “our brother” (Luke) to the 
church at Corinth to help with taking up a collection for the destitute 
church at Jerusalem. Fraternal charity is an essential ingredient of pro- 
claiming and spreading the Gospel. 

Secret. We present our gifts, confident that by being united to Christ’s 
gift of Himself and by the prayers of St. Luke they will bring us spiritual 
health. 

Preface. The priest invites us to give thanks to God that Christ our 
Good Shepherd appointed apostles to carry on His work of caring for the 
flock. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. The priest asks that what we have received from the 
altar may heal our souls and bring us safely to eternal life. 

Clifford Howell, S.J. 
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